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A Hot Tip from Omaha 


Here’s a hot tip from an Omaha mer- 
chant: “Look out when buying widths 
for Fall,’ says he. “This sandal craze 
has let the feet of our women cus- 
tomers spread all out of their natural IN TH IS IS S U E 
trim shape. You all remember when 
we were kids and went barefoot all 
Summer—in the Fall when you tried to | Voice of the Trade Observations and Comment 
squeeze into the old shoes—well, it just 
couldn’t be done. Believe you me, this | sy Life of Styl By Juli Idbe 
Fall will be made merry by many a Jineetiieean + een 
customer getting the wardrobe blues.” | Boston Fair Points Trends for Fall In Styles and Prices 

We have asked an eminent orthopedic 
authority to give us the true solution | Black and Brown Dominate Fall Footwear As Seen at Boston Fair 
to a Fall promotion based on the idea 
of “After sandal liberty—what?’ They Shall Not Pass Out By George R. Gomperts 





® The Editor’s Outlook By Arthur D. Anderson 


Winkin’ windows win attention—and | Many Pay Tribute to Harry F. Baker.... Recorder Associate Editor Passes 
we show the merchant how to get the 
most out of the walking traffic that | Dramatize Use in Shoe Windows Every Element in Display Must Be 
wends its way by his store. What this Keyed to Fundamental Theme 
country needs is more window appeal 
and less “sales” repeal. All in the Way Shoes Fit By Harry R. Terhune 
Patience and Experience Required to Tint 

Fabric Shoes Successfully By Adolph Flaum 


Vv Checking “Fraudulent Sales” by Law.... Seattle Does It with a City Ordinance 44 


Shoe News About People and the Trade 
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pattern above is’ 
black and brown boarded veal. 
pattern at the right is of fine brown 
calfskin. All three shoes are made 
widths, and priced at $3.10. 


These are just two of the sixty in-stock styles 
in this remarkable line of high-grade foot- 


wear for men: 


ROBERTSJ OHNSONS! 


Branch of International Shoe Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


No. 1960 
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July 16, 1932 


The VOICE of the TRADE 


A new business 


blossoms forth in less than four- 
teen days. Just two weeks ago a 
lad stood at the corner of Broad- 
way and 39th Street, N. Y., with a 
carton containing twelve dozen 
white cotton caps for men. He and 
his partner, while strolling along 
the boardwalk in Coney Island, fig- 
ured out that if women had rushed 
into white hats, why not an oppor- 
tunity in men’s white headgear. 
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They approached a manufacturer 
who consented to make up a hun- 
dred dozen at $1.75 per dozen. 

The first lot of hats was sold in 
a day and at this writing some 700 
employees are back to work in cap 
factories. Some 2000 jobless men 
are busy peddling this output and 
more than 50,000 white caps have 
heen produced in two weeks time. 
If white caps for men spread na- 
ationally, look for all white shoes 
to boot. 


* * * 


Ms. Lois B. Hunter 
of L. S. Donaldson Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., outlines the shoe 
promotions of that great house for 
the four weeks of August. Each 
promotion is tied up with related 
departments on the basis of color 
and material or both. Here’s the 
schedule : 


Aug. 3—The “built-up” line in 1931 
shoes; the Monk shoe, 8 inch. 
5—Suede shoes, with suede bags, 
belts, gloves, hats, 8-inch. 
wr shoes, with bags, 15- 
inch. 
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10—The new “wider base” heels, 
Dutch Colonial, Spanish, 8- 


inch. 
12—The new “classic opera” is 
“trimmed”—with “trimmed” 
bags, 8-inch. 
14—The black calf “wide strap” 
shoes with black calf bags, 15- 
inch. 
17—The “half and half” shoe of 
two leathers, with the “half 
and half” bag, 8-inch. 
21—Oxfords of brown suede and 
alligator, for the college girl 
(College Week), with brown 
suede and alligator bags, 15- 
inch, 
24—Green suede shoes, with green 
suede bags, 8-inch. 
26—Mink brown shoes of calf, kid, 
with mink brown bags, 8-inch. 
28—The dark red alligator shoes, 
with dark red alligator bags, 
15-inch. 


*x* * * 


H. C. Bostock 
of Lotus, Ltd.—arrives in New 
York after a six months tour of 
the world—with long stops in 
Australia and New Zealand. He 


finds in America more fears and 
phobias than elsewhere the world 
over—with less reason for doubt 
and discord. 

In asking the question: “What 


is the purpose of production ?”—he | 


answers it himself by saying: “To 
satisfy consumption and in turn 
consumption’s only purpose is to 
bring satisfaction to human life.” 

He found all over the world the 
fields of trade in process of con- 
traction. Even the Orient has 
found out how to make goods by 
machinery and as a result produces 
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surpluses because people lack the 
money to buy the goods. 


* * * 


J. T. Pedigo 
of Pedigo-Lake Shoe Co., St. 
Louis, advising merchants, says : 

“First of all—in figuring what 
your trade is going to want, you 
will find they want quality—it is in 
the minds of women of all ages, 


oo 





because they have learned the ex- 
pensiveness of cheapness. The lur- 
ing, via price strategy, loses its ap- 
peal in the face of a green memory 
of discomfort and sore feet. 

“You must be prepared to give 
straight answers to the questions, 
‘Does the shoe fit?’ ‘Is it com- 
fortable?’ ‘Will it wear and con- 
tinue to look well?’ To have your 
affirmative answers accepted at par, 
they must be accompanied by con- 
vincing price quotations—in keep- 
ing with reasonable expectations, 
for wise shoppers know these qual- 
ity features cannot be had in low 
priced shoes. 

“Best informed opinions hold 
that the reason too many retailers 
do not make as much money as 
they should—not enough in many 
instances even to sustain their busi- 
nesses properly—is due to their be- 
ing governed wholly by a merchan- 
dising falsity of basing their retail 
prices directly on the price they 
pay for the goods. Some one has 
truthfully said, ‘No business can 


x” 


long endure without profits’. 








p « W. Litchfield, 


president of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, says: 

“Time to Think Something Be- 
sides PRICE! For more than two 
years, now, commodity prices in 
America have been dizzily on the 
toboggan. 

“In the frenzied competitive 
scramble for business the last ves- 
tige of profit in many lines has 
been slaughtered to make a buyer’s 
holiday. 

“Tt is true that within reasonable 
limits, reducing prices in slow 
times as a stimulant to sales is a 
natural and effective action. 

“But it is also true that like 
every other good thing, price-cut- 
ting can be abused to the point of 
diminishing returns, and may even 
damage the very people it seems to 
serve. 

“Tn a country like ours it is well 
to remember that the public which 
buys is also the public which builds 
and the public which sells. 


“So the hypodermic of price-cut- 
ting, however remedial, may move 
in a vicious circle. 

“When prices are cut to the 
point where they strike at the jobs 
and earnings of the great body of 
people engaged in production, 
shrunken buying power offsets 
shrunken price and defeats the ap- 
peal of increased value. 

“When price-drops become the 
expected thing, news of a lower 
price inspires fear of further cuts 
instead of confidence and eager- 
ness to buy. 

“When price-whittling threatens 
quality of workmanship and qual- 
ity of materials, the public is quick 
to sense that a cheapened product 
at a cheapened price is no bargain. 

“When quality is sacrificed, 
standards decline, reputations dim, 
progress stops—even the buyer 
loses.” 


* * 


* 
Vslees on the 
New York Hide Exchange again 
advanced sharply last week reflect- 





J THE RICHEST, 

MOST INTELLIGENT, 
MOST DISCRIMINATING 
MARKET IN THE WORLD 





PRICES 


—Everywhere we see price inducements, 
price slashes and the deadly effects of 
price competition. 

—That’s bad! 

—On the other hand, we have reached the 
point where price competition is forcing 
upon the public cheap, shoddy merchan- 
dise, and the public is beginning to rebel 
against this intrusion upon their rights to 
obtain good values and good quality. 

—That’s good! 

—The American people are not a cheap 
people and will not for long stomach 
cheap things or cheap service. 

—Our people themselves are going to cor- 
rect this depressed situation in large de- 
gree by demanding—and getting—honest 
returns for their honest dollars. 

—And that will mean employment and 
profit for all. 


Znct OTE 


President. 





ing net gains of from 55 to 80 
points during the period ended 
July 8th, while trading averaged 
well over a million pounds a day 
during the four-day week. The 
upward trend has carried the list 
from 95 to 145 points above the 
levels of two weeks ago resulting 
in an increase in hide futures 
values of more than 25 per cent 
during the last fornight. Substan- 
tial price increases in fairly ex- 
tensive trading were also recorded 
in the domestic and Argentine spot 


hide markets. 
* * ok 


New importance of 
stitching in the women’s novelty 
shoe trade. Stitching of uppers 
appears to be of greater fashion 
interest than ever before. That’s 
because of style—the new patterns 


_ presenting a multitude of thread 


and needle effects, for the deco- 
ration of the uppers. Some of the 
new samples show stitching that is 
astonishing, for both the delicacy 
of its design and the skill of its 
execution. 

There are now plenty of cost 
sheets which show that stitching 
room expense is going to be a 


larger item of shoe manufacturing 
costs, in some shops even exceed- 
ing the costs of leather for the 
uppers or soles for the bottoms. 


* * * 


"Phe public is fashion-wise 
for approximately 500,000 entry 
blanks were distributed through the 
Natural Bridge dealers in the re- 
cent contest. Close to 100,000 en- 
tries were mailed into Lynchburg 
headquarters before the closing 
date of the contest. Exactly 964 
people picked out the four correct 
styles for the screen stars’ cos- 
tumes and have each been awarded 
a pair of Natural Bridge shoes for 
their skill of selection. 

The contest was enthusiastically 
received by the dealers and given 
tremendous publicity and window 
display. N. C. Evans, managing 
director of Natural Bridge Shoe- 
makers, considers the results un- 
usually successful in making 
friends for the line. 


* * * 





[, Lansing, Mich., 


a woman’s “spike” heels are her 
own responsibility and if she 
catches them in the grating of a 
hot air register she has no recourse 
for damages against the owner of 
the register, the Michigan Supreme 
Court held in Margaret Shorkey 
vs. Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Stores. The woman sought dam- 
ages for injuries sustained when 
she caught her heel in the grating 
but the $300 awarded her in lower 
court was set aside. The high court 
pointed out many other women 
walked across the register without 
injury. : 
* * * 

, new varieties 
of the side lace oxford have ap- 
peared in new sample lines. Us- 
ually the shoe has a high smooth 
front. The merit of the style is 
dependent largely upon the treat- 
ment of the lace opening—such as 
the style of the eyelets and the 
laces, and the arrangement of the 
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two. Of course, the shoe should 
fit smooth, like a glove, to the foot. 


* * * 


One suggestion, 
consequent upon the thought that 
feet of women will widen as they 
wear sanddals, and other skeleton- 
ized shoes, is that stepins, with 
concealed gores, will be a style of 
more than ordinary importance in 
the Fall—for the gores will permit 
the shoe to stretch to fit the wider 


foot. 
* * * 


Balsam adopts 
a national trade mark for all Bel- 
gian shoes sold to the retail trade. 
This collective trade mark, regis- 
tered in the name of “BELGA” 
will be printed in the right shoe of 
every pair sold. 


* 


o 





Hog prices rise 57% 
in one month and cattle and grain 
join in the upturn. By these price 
tokens the west has hopes of an 
end to depression. 

Gates A. Rycher, vice-president 
of the Drovers’ National Bank 
says: “The new prices mean a dii- 
ference of $200 to $300 a carload 
of hogs to the farmer. I don’t 
think that there is any question but 
the advance will be held, at least 
until the next crop is marketed in 
November. It will have an en- 
couraging effect on all farm prices. 
Corn will advance. It always has, 
and other grains, too.” 

Charles A. Wilson, president of 
the Chicago Livestock Exchange 
says: “If anything can pull the 
country out of the depression, it 
will be hog and cattle prices.” 

If prices continue to rise, it 
won't be long before raw hides and 
skins will show a sympathetic in- 


crease. 
* * x 


Recent reports 
that Thomas Bata of Czechoslo- 
vakia was overstocked to the tune 
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of 25,000,000 pairs of shoes and 
that he was having difficulties in 
Europe, are not correct. A repre- 
sentative of the shoe manufacturer, 
who has just arrived in this coun- 
try, reports through the Boston 
News Bureau that: 

“At the present time, production 
at Zlin is about 180,000 pairs daily, 
which with outside factories turn- 
ing out 40,000 pairs daily, brings 
production now up to 220,000 pairs 
daily—compared with record daily 
production at Zlin of 230,000 pairs. 

“The largest stock of shoes that 
Bata has ever had has not ex- 
ceeded 6,000,000 pairs and at the 
present time he has less than 5,- 
000,000 pairs at Zlin, contrary to 
reports that stocks were approxi- 
mately 25,000,000 pairs. The 1800 
stores operated by Bata in Czecho- 
slovakia take over 500,000 pairs of 
shtes weekly and outside of 
Czechoslovakia he has about 900 
stores which also draw their sup- 
plies from Zlin. 

“Bata personally owns all the 
stock of the Bata Shoe Co. and 
controls the stock of the associated 
companies. The Bata Shoe Co. 
and associated companies have no 
funded debt. 

“In addition to the construction 
of factories in foreign countries, 
Bata is continuing construction of 
new factories at Zlin. 

“Various countries in Europe, in 
addition to increasing the duties on 
footwear, have raised ‘contingents’ 
against shoe imports. These so- 


called ‘contingents’ practically pro- 
hibit the importation of footwear. 
Bata, in overcoming this obstacle, 
has followed the practice of Gen- 
eral Motors, Henry Ford and 
many others whose products have 
seemingly been forced from the 
foreign market by high tariff walls. 
Bata has built shoe factories in the 
various European countries to 
counteract the tariff. Daily pro- 
duction is in excess of 40,000 pairs 
in Bata’s factories in Germany, 
Jugoslavia and Poland and he has 
under construction additional fac- 
tories in France, Switzerland and 
Holland, which will more than 
double his production outside of 
the main factory at Zlin, Czecho- 


slovakia.” 
* * * 


han weights 
for men. New light weight shoes, 
presented in a leading men’s store 
of Boston, are soled with crepe 
rubber, and have low heels of the 
same rubber, while the upper is of 
white or brown buckskin, or other 
leather, made up in oxford styles. 


*x* * x 


Gold plated leather 


is here, for kid is plated with gold 
23 carats fine, and it is made up 


into dancing slippers. There’s 
something of a mystery as to how 
leather can be plated with gold. 
However, golden hoofs look like 
pretty fine style, expensive too. 
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® Julius Goldberg, of O’Connor & Goldberg, world famous Chicago shoe 

merchants, is a living example of the truth that what this industry needs 

is a rebirth of ambition. We believe it can best be done by telling the 

story of the most eminent shoe 7 in America. You owe it to yourself 

to read this serial biography of Mr. Goldberg as told to Miss Daniels. It 
has within it style source themes stimulating to every reader. 


. 16 
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My LIFE 


As Florenz Ziegfeld 
glorified the American show girl, 
so Julius Goldberg has glorified the 
beautiful ankle. Years before girls 
realized they didn’t want tight cor- 
sets, he released their feet from 
the fetters of ugly high boots and 
ensconced them in the beauty of 

























































airy, light shoes. ] 

“Beautiful feet and ankles attract 1 
attention to a woman’s appearance V 
much quicker than a pretty face” s 
was his opinion, somewhat startling b 
in the age while legs were still be- 
ing regarded as mysterious necessi- n 
ties but nothing of beauty, and shoes fi 
were utilitarian commodities that ti 
must be well shined, comfortable 
and warm. 

So Julius Goldberg, of the 
O’Connor & Goldberg shoe duo, in 
Chicago, regarded now as one of see 
the most eminent shoe stylists in ev 
America, proceeded to encase the the 
ankle in an atmosphere of charm eig 
and put color and romance into the for 
business of selling shoes. anc 

His ideas were revolutionary— six 
always radical departures from what He 
was the generally accepted theme, eac. 
yet they “clicked” and were copied 7 
so universally that the history of the Mil 
style in women’s shoes is closely Stre 
linked with what Goldberg selected The 
and promoted. mer 

There is always an aura of mys- stitt 
tery surrounding one who has The 
achieved success in creative work. tiful 
What is this thing called style and dow 
how does he sense it? How does and 
he differentiate between the bizarre techi 
and the freakish? Where did he get these 
it, for there is no question but that were 
Goldberg has that instinct for style. hats 

The origin for his artistic tem- | 
perament could afford another de- hand 
bate for the advocates of heredity bolt « 
versus that of environment. decor 

“Like Topsy, it must just have JJ tibbo 
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of STYLE 


The Human Story 


of a Great Merchant 


As Told to Ethel Sherman Daniels 


grown,” says Goldberg when asked 
regarding the source of his talents. 
“I don’t know where we could trace 
artistic temperament in our family. 
I was born in New York City of 
plain, conservative parents. If there 
were artistic inclinations there, they 
were completely hidden beneath the 
struggle we had trying to make 
both ends meet. Style received little consideration. 

“Quite naturally my early life and environment did 
not consist of soft draperies, exquisite furnishings and 
fine music that usually develops a sense of apprecia- 
tion for the beautiful.” 


Shortly after the World's Fair 


in 1893, the Goldberg family migrated to Chicago, 
seeking a betterment of conditions. Chicago, how- 
ever, afforded no immediate success. Therefore, at 
the age of 12 years, young Julius quit school in the 
eighth grade and secured a position as an errand boy 
for a large wholesale millinery concern. He worked, 
and worked hard, from seven in the morning until 
six at night, for the princely salary of $3.00 a week. 
He walked to and from work—a distance of 314 miles 
each day. 

“Shortly after my connection with the Emporium 
Millinery House, the largest millinery store on State 
Street, I became interested in their show windows. 
Those who recall the days of 1897 to 1899 will re- 
member how artistically and how elaborately this in- 
stitution trimmed its windows in those good old days. 
They were among the very first to introduce beau- 
tiful new backgrounds and they changed their win- 
dows weekly. I admired those windows a great deal 
and must have unconsciously absorbed considerable 
technique in the art of window trimming by watching 
these displays—and what magnificent displays they 
were—because those were the days of large picture 
hats with large fancy bows and saucy straw turbans. 

“One day I did a little experimenting—I tried my 
hand at window trimming. I succeeded in taking a 
bolt of ribbon and making it into a bow with which to 
decorate the window without cutting it. After the 
ribbon had served its purpose for window trimming, 
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By 
JULIUS 
GOLDBERG 


ww 


it could be ironed out and placed 
back on the bolt. Needless to say, I 
‘sold’ the idea as a window decora- 
tion and soon thereafter, after hav- 
ing discovered my natural flair for 
color harmonies, they gave me the 
position as assistant window trim- 
mer. By the time I was 17, I had 

' achieved my first golden life—I 
was appointed as head window trimmer. 


“And then one bright morning I received, to my 
utter amazement, a check for $10 from the Boot 
& Shoe Recorder, accompanied by a letter that I 
read and reread many times, because it stated that 
one of my window displays had won a prize—and, 
strangely enough, I didn’t know at the time that 
a contest had been in progress. 


“The receipt of that $10 check furnished even 
greater incentive to increase my knowledge of the 
merchandising of window displays. I say ‘merchan- 
dising’ because I realized that in order to be success- 
ful, I had to acquire certain fundamentals about mer- 
chandising, as well as develop an artistic taste. 


“Te those days back in the late 
90’s, shoe windows were in ill repute among mer- 
chants generally. Frankly, they were terrible. There 
are perhaps dozens of shoe retailers today who will 
remember how footwear was placed in the windows 
in a nondescript fashion. Tricky methods were de- 
vised to attract the eye and schemes were devised that 
employed the use of black threads or wires for the 
purpose of giving the shoes the appearance of float- 
ing in the air, and in order to indicate the shapeliness 
of the shoes they were in many instances stuffed with 
an inferior grade of mattress hair. If you can visualize 
the thick curling ends of this hair protruding from a 
dainty vamp, you can immediately understand how 
the entire effect was completely spoiled. 

“TI became interested in shoe windows and ultimately 
made arrangements with small shoe merchants to trim 
their windows regularly. I studied the art of blend- 
ing backgrounds so that the shoes themselves would 
be thrown into harmonious relief, and I skillfully 

[TURN TO PAGE 48, PLEASE] 



















































I: is an old New England custom to 
furnish the guest with pie for breakfast and some 
trace of that quaint, old habit made the first day of 
the Boston Shoe Show entertainment first, business 
later. There was golf, at the South Shore Country 
Club, an ocean trip and a shore dinner at Pemberton. 
All pie before the shoe courses. So business was 
taboo for the first day and there was no way of sensing 
the trend of price, of orders and of commitments. 
But Tuesday opened fair and cooler, a superb day 
to think and talk Fall and Winter shoes. The one 
topic of conversation was price, and in a market 
where there seems to be no bottom, there was no end 
to the haggling. Traders and sharp shooters were 
trying to find “the psychological price.” Here, there 
and everywhere men were saying, “What is the great 
level of price that will move more shoes with speed 
and certainty?” Tuesday’s corridor conversation was 
more like the curb market than the orderly responsible 
selection of shoes for Fall and Winter. Let ’em talk 
it out, for time is crawling up and many a business 
will find itself short of seasonable shoes in Septem- 
ber. Talk does not start machinery production. 
Wednesday opened with thoughts of stocks of 
shoes needed in stores all over the country. Sample- 
room window shopping gave way to definite selection 
in sizes and widths for Fall selling. Many a buyer 
asked for evidence more than “in the sample” and 
wanted to know “where shoes can be built by respon- 
sible concerns in time for August shipment.” Reali- 
zation came to many volume operators that the sam- 
ple is simply a promise of performance and that there 
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Boston Seeks “Psychological Price’ 





Is It an Excuse to “Bear the Market” or 
to Delay Ordering for the Fall Season? 
Starting with Indecision, New England's 
Annual Trade Meeting Develops Fair 
Volume of Business Before Close, with 
Promise of Supplementary Orders in 
Immediate Future 


By 


ARTHUR D. ANDERSON 
Editor, BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 


is time element involved in getting the materials, the 
patterns and the lasts into shoemaking so that de- 
liveries can be made on time. 

Indecision no longer, and a fair volume of business 
started on Wednesday with many a buyer planning 
to stay over for the rest of the week to verify and sup- 
plement his selections, even though the raw material 
markets were on the very bottom there was little indi- 
cation of a rush in buying to cover the wants of a 
new season. To play safe was the thing and the total 
volume of business was decidedly less than expected. 

The entire background of service of supplies was 
ready to speed up the production of shoes. Tanners 
and material men were on call to show colors and 
materials and to quote prices and deliveries. It was 
the best coordinated show ever held in mid-season be- 
cause the hunger for business draws everyone to the 
common shoe center. All in all, it was a satisfactory 
style show without models, without runway, and with- 
out frills. But it also was without that thrill of “a 
burst of buying” and that thrill of “a profit to every 
producer” right down the line. The midseason market 
week was a success in its contacts but it lacked the 
endorsement of sound price policies, it lacked the total 
volume of orders and it lacked the sparkle of style, 
but perhaps these are not to be expected in the Fall 
and Winter run, when sanity of pattern, sobriety of 
colors and safety of sizes are more to be desired than 
anything else. 

As a traditional market week it added another es- 
semblage of the trade to historical record. It had its 
value as a battleground for price and policy and in 
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the weeks to come, previous to the actual opening of 
the Fall season there will be, undoubtedly, a stiffening 
and a steadying of the market due to this week’s op- 
portunity for testing values and styles in corridor 
combat in the hotels of Boston during Boston Show 
Week. 

In midseason conference officers, directors and 
members of the trade met at the Hotel Statler on 
Tuesday, July 12, in meeting sponsored by the New 
England Shoe & Leather Ass’n, National Shoe Whole- 
salers Ass’n, and the Boston Shoe Travelers Ass’n. 

President Wm. J. Fallon of the New England Ass’n 
opened the conference with a statement to the effect 
that he had been 56 years in the leather business and 
that for 54 years he thought he knew something about 
it—to learn that in the last two years he had to re- 
construct all his economic thinking. He stated con- 
trary to the desire of the tanner, that there never has 
been and never will be a scarcity in leather, and that 
the tanner from now on has got to watch out, other- 
wise he will be constantly in “oversupply.” It is now 
his contention “the price of hides should never be over 
the price of beef on the hoof” and that the tanner 
who watched the “use of the leather” would find a 
place for his product without being forced to de- 
pend upon the old axiom, “tanners only make money 
when hides go up.” 

The speaker of the day, Anthony H. Geuting, 
President of the National Shoe Retailers Ass’n, then 
spoke as follows: 


Md 
Today psychological prices seem. 


to be the dominating spirit of the trade. What is a 
psychological price? A psychological price is one al- 
ways a little lower than the other fellow’s, purposely 
made so with the idea of getting business from a 
competitor, followed by another who comes along 
with another psychological price which is lower than 
the one before to, in turn, steal away his business. 

“Because of this price war the public is losing con- 
fidence in our conduct. We of the shoe business, by 
pursuing this will-’o-the-wisp plan are responsible for 
the situation. 

“The psychological price appeal is the wrong ap- 
peal in our industry. .We must be fair in our mark- 
ups and in our effort to get a reasonable net profit, 
but to gain these twin necessities to success the shoe 
business must be on a different basis than that of mere 
price appeal. It must be established in the minds of 
the American public that poor shoes, the wrong shoes, 
or improper shoes make trouble, and that 50c extra 
in price means nothing in comparison with the injury 
done to men, women and children by making price 
appeals without the proper service that is so peculiar 
to our business. Incidentally, shoes made to a price 
are the most extravagant shoes by the year. Five 
cents, 10 cents, 15 cents added to a certain base may 
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not meet a psychological price, but may be wonder- 
fully helpful trom the standpoint of economy. 

“Psychologicai prices should have no place in our 
calculation, particularly when they leave no margin of 
profit.” 


F rank J. Bradley of Haverhill opened 
the Forum, saying, “these low prices are not asked by 
the public, but really forced upon the public. Once 
it was possible to make an honest article at an honest 
price and you could depend upon your selling ability 
to move it into the merchant’s store. But now, every 
little advantage of the market and trick of the trade 
seems to be needed to move shoes ‘without a profit 
for anyone.’”” A strange new world of merchan- 
dising. 

M. P. Gaddis of Boston said there is a practice in 
stores communicating itself through the entire length 
of industry. Why should a clerk open up a sale with 
a presentation ot the cheapest shoes in the store? 
Why not give the better values and better quality a 
chance for selection? Is it that we are, as a nation, — 
price conscious in everything? Let’s start “appreciat- 
ing” shoes and service. 

S. J. Brouwer of Milwaukee said if feet were nor- 
mal the public would wear out more shoes. The trou- 
ble is feet hurt and people won’t walk. It is the fit- 
ting of feet and the inside area of shoes that need 
more study. We as shoe men haven’t begun to know 
the real shoe business and what it means in service 
to mankind. Half of our corrective shoes are not 
corrective—in fact they are not even correct. The 
real progress of industry will only come when we per- 
fect fundamentals of last and pattern and reconcile 
them to beauty of design. 

Thomas F. Dolan of the Shoe & Leather Mercan- 
tile Agency pointed out two fundamental faults with- 
in the industry—first, men go into manufacturing 
who are not equipped financially and who have not 
that measure of experience and sense of responsibility 
to justify starting a business. Second, powerful re- 
tailers force these newcomers to build shoes at a 
price that has no profit and the inevitable failure 
follows. 

The final talk was made by Everit B. Terhune, pub- 
lisher of the Boor AND SHOE REcoRDER, who said, 
“We can reach a point of saturation in losing money 
and in all probability we have reached that level now. 
Economic life is like human life and in time will cure 
itself of its ills. Industry is groping on the bottom 
and if a proper price consciousness could be developed 
from now on that gave a profit for the effort and 
capital invested then we would be at the beginning of 
progress upward.” 

The meeting concluded with the presentation by 
Thomas F. Anderson to Anthony H. Geuting of an 
historical picture of a bust of George Washington. 









































Black and Brown Dominate the 


Fall Footwear 


An early Fall as black as the ace 
of spades, relieved by flecks of warm brown! 

This is the picture which was painted for the retail 
shoe industry by displays in hotel sample rooms and 
city sales offices during the annual Boston Fair and 
market week ending July 13. 

Between 60 and 70 per cent of all shoes shown 
were black; the remainder, with few exceptions were 
members of the brown family, ranging from nar beige 
to deep chocolate—some of them beautiful in their 
rich warmth. This same percentage is reported by 
manufacturers selling the volume trade which neces- 
sarily places its orders ahead of the independent re- 
tailer. Much of this buying has been done and those 
factories which are enjoying a good business as the 
result agree that black as a color is far in the lead 
for the early part of the Fall selling season. 

Brown, they say, should become progressively bet- 
ter as the season advances, if only to furnish relief 
from the monotony of black. 

Although this description of colors as seen in sam- 
ple lines may seem a bit drab, the fact of the matter 
is that shoes were never more beautiful nor in better 
taste—never more in harmony with the tailored dress 
vogue as predicted by the garment trade. 

Suedes, both calf and kid, and even sheepskin 
suedes for the popular price grades, were what might 
be called the keynote leathers. Then came the 
smooth finished leathers and patent. Alligator, lizard 
and other reptilian grains were used mostly for trim 
purposes, although a few whole vamps and even quar- 
ters were seen. The most frequent combination 
noted, however, was that of suede and a smooth fin- 
ished leather. Most of these were combinations of 
brown with a matching brown, or black with black; 
although a few examples of contrasting browns were 
seen. Mostly, however, the contrast between the fin- 
ish of the smooth stock with that of the suede was 
considered sufficient. 


In patterns, striking effects were found more in: 


pumps and straps than in the oxford classification. In 
the first two classes, contrasting stitching has been 
made to take the place of overlays and those pattern 
effects variously described as foxings and pipings. 
The single row stitch was almost the rule and the va- 
riety of this type of ornamentation has created an en- 
tirely new type of footwear style. White stitching 


20 


Patterns, However, Were Never More 

Beautiful and Shoes Harmonize Per- 

fectly with Expected Tailored Vogue. 

Lines Shown at Boston Fair Reflect 

Reliable Picture of What Many Mer- 

chants and Manufacturers Anticipate 
for the Coming Season 


was seen in combination with black kid and calf; tan 
with brown; and even other and brighter colors were 
introduced. 

There was an extremely wide range of pump styles, 
ranging from the severely plain with no ornamenta- 
tion to those with elaborate throat ornamentation. 


a 


Aside from its signi- 
ficance as a buying 
event, the Boston Fair 
each year is eagerly 
awaited as an index 
pointing the direction 
of fashions in Fall 
footwear. It affords 
the first opportunity 
for comprehensive 
comparison and check- 
up, following the Joint 
Styles Conference 


Vv 


This ornamentation, in some cases, assumed the form 
of buckles; others had bows of the same or contrast- 
ing leather ; step-ins appeared with concealed goring in 
front; others with goring a bit off the center throat 
line; and some had imitation button fastenings with 
imitation button holes. 

In straps there was the familiar center buckle, much 
reduced in size from those of years past and tending 
to be less conspicuous; the side buckle; the type of 
double strap which forms a loop over the instep; and 
a number of variations of all three themes. = 

No regular Winter oxfords, with few exceptions, 
were in evidence. Mostly they were the demi-oxford 
type with the conventional range of wing tips, straight 
tips in combinations of suedes and smooth leathers, 
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or all-over suede, or all-over smooth kid or calfskin. 
Novel effects have been produced in these combina- 
tions without detracting from that degree of sim- 
plicity and “tailoredness” which seem to be accepted 
as the prime requisites for Fall footwear. 

Lasts are much as usual with a single exception— 
the shorter vamp last with round toe described in the 
Boot AND SHOE REcorpDER, issue of June 25. Ox- 
fords and pump types made over this last seem to the 
eye shorter by full sizes than those over the other and 
more familiar lasts; yet the impression persists that 
the shoe is slender; and it is obvious that the last 
flatters by making the foot look smaller. It is a new 
note and will mean extra pair sales in the Fall to 
women who want something which looks new. 

Beautiful effects have been produced in formal even- 
ing footwear by the use of contrasts—brocades with 
silver or gold kid; white in combination with silver 
and with gold; high colors in fabrics—reds, greens, 
blues and others; also the all-over white fabric de- 
signed to be dyed to match the gown. Most of the 
formal evening types noted were straps and the Sum- 
mer sandal with criss-crossed leather over the toe has 
blossomed out in gold kid as an evening slipper with 
high heel. 


4 
> 
# 


While men’s lines were not as many as in years 
past, the report was that the pointed toe shoe has taken 
hold well in the larger cities; that custom effects will 
be stronger than ever; that black will continue to 
outsell brown; that dark brown will be better than 
medium until men awaken to the fact that there is in- 
sufficient contrast between the two and if they wish to 
get credit for having at least two pairs of shoes, they 
ought to have one of those two pairs in a tan which 
can be distinguished from its black comrade in the 
shoe wardrobe. 

Experiments are still being tried with cordovan 
leather and it is taking in some lines. Other manu- 
facturers have not added it. Two-tone shoes are seen 
even in the Fall lines—combinations, mostly, of 
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brown and tan which are designed to be worn for 
business and which constitute the attempt of the shoe 
industry to keep men from repeating the experience 
of two years ago when black and white shoes were 
worn indiscriminately on the golf course, at the shore 
and in the office. 


[, line with the industry's 
hand-to-mouth basis of doing business, a number 
of firms had two lines on display—one the newer Fall 
merchandise; and the other their in-stock line for 
Summer selling. Most of them reported, further- 
more, that they were unable to fill orders for white 
shoes—both for men and for women. It is impos- 
sible to estimate the loss suffered by merchants who 
failed accurately to gauge their white requirements 
for this Summer. » Reports from all sections of the 
country brought in by traveling salesmen, indicate 
that many more thousands of pairs could have been 
sold had they been obtainable. 

In this’ case, the manufacturer seems to have been 
asked to hold a bigger bag than usual—and once too 
often. 

The Fair opened formally on Monday at Hotel 


Piz 


ig 


Statler, but the day was given over chiefly to social 
and entertainment features, following the change 
made last year, when these events were scheduled for 
the first day instead of the last, as had been. the 
previous custom. Weather was ideal for outdoor 
recreation, and the visitors derived a full measure of 
enjoyment from the Golf Tournament, which was 
staged at the South Shore Golf Club in Hingham, and 
from the harbor trip arranged for the benefit of non- 
golfers, followed by a sports program and shore din- 
ner at Pemberton in the evening. 

By Tuesday the visitors were ready to get down to 
real business and the sample rooms on five floors of 
the Hotel Statler were the center of interest for buy- 
ers. 









They Shall Not Pass—OUT 


Shoe Stores Cannot Afford to Lose Cus- 
tomers Nowadays Through Indifference, In- 
attention or Lack of Helpful, Courteous Service 








By GEORGE R. GOMPERTS 


he first contact a salesclerk makes 1. A customer who indicates an interest in the shoes 










with any potential customer is made with his approach. displayed. 

The impression the customer gets of the salesclerk Her interest may be determined by the fact that 

upon his approach to her continues throughout the she picks up a shoe from the display or looks at 

sale. If the customer does not like the salesperson the the showcases. The salesclerk discreetly intrudes t! 

first time she is approached, she may never return to himself by saying, “The shoe you have in your . 

the store, so a salesclerk’s first approach is often the hand is one of the outstanding models in our , 

only contact a store or department has with a cus- Spring assortment.” If the customer looks at tl 
sl 


the showcases, the salesclerk should walk up, 
wait until she sees him and say, “This is an at- 
tractive shoe, isn’t it?” In every instance the 





tomer. 

The important factors of an impressive approach 
are: Promptness, courtesy, interest and helpfulness. 
The salesclerk should convey an air of confidence in 
order to impress the customer that he knows all about 
the shoes he hopes to sell her. If the salesclerk’s 
approach is hesitant the customer receives the impres- 
sion that the salesclerk will not be able to give her a 
correct fit, will not be able to offer suggestions and 
will not be able to show her the full assortment of the 
stock. A salesclerk who is improperly trained and 
who attempts to sell does more harm to a store than 
“poor quality merchandise” complaints. An adjust- 
ment can be made easily with merchandise, whereas 
the customer’s impression of an improperly trained 
salesclerk is never brought back for adjustment and 
the store or department, as a consequence, will con- 
tinue to suffer in good will and prestige. It is there- 
fore of paramount importance that the salesclerk be 
trained in every phase of the initial approach to a 
customer. 

The prime requisite of the approach is that it should 
carry no possibility of a negative reaction on the part 
of the customer. The approach produces a negative 
reaction when a salesclerk asks a question which per- 
mits the customer to say, “No, thank you.” It is a 
psychological fact that a customer is quick to say, 
“I’m just looking,” when asked about any type of 
merchandise if nothing has established a contact be- 
tween her and the merchandise. 































The following are the four outstanding kinds of 
approach to a customer which have proved most suc- 
cessful in ‘selling women’s shoes: 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SALESPEOPLE 


Make the most of your approach as you greet the customer. It 
may be your only chance to establish contact for your store. 


Don’t address the customer in a way that invites her to say “No.” 
Study forms of address that anticipate an affirmative answer. In 
this way it is often possible to lead the customer, by persuasive 
suggestion, to the point of a favorable decision. 


Develop ways of approach suited to the situation of the customer 
and in this manner strive to minimize the possibility of causing re- 
sentment or antagonism, or leaving the customer in an indifferent, 
uninterested frame of mind. 


Handle the merchandise in a way that indicates respect for its 
quality and points of superiority. Explain to the customer the good 
points of the shoe and try from the very beginning to establish an 
interest in the merchandise. 


Measure the customer’s foot carefully always and never look for 
the size inside the old shoe. Careful measurement suggests a knowl- 
edge of fitting and a desire to serve. Looking inside the old shoe 
denotes indifference or lack of ability to fit. It leads the customer 
to expect that any fitting troubles she may have experienced in the 
past will be duplicated if she buys from you. 


Drive home your selling points while showing shoes and fitting 
them. Insist tactfully but firmly that the customer see the shoes 
on her feet in a mirror. 


Leave a favorable impression of the store and your service whether 
the customer buys or not. If you make the sale, express the hope 
that you may be permitted to serve the customer in the future. If 
she does not buy, invite her cordially to call again. 
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customer replied in the affirmative when asked 
about the attractiveness of the shoes and was 
impressed favorably when told about the shoe 
she had in her hand. When the affirmative atti- 
tude has been established the salesclerk can easily 
invite the customer to be seated. 
2. The customer who has not indicated whether or 
not she wishes to buy. 
The approach in this case is simple because the 
salesclerk has to find out if she wishes to buy. 
The customer usually is standing in the depart- 
ment merely watching other customers and not 
looking at shoes on display. The approach is 
direct: “Good morning, what may I show you?” 
The salesclerk will cause the customer to focus 
her attention immediately or walk away demon- 
strating her lack of intention to buy. 
3. When a salesclerk is busy with one customer or has 
just finished a sale and sees another customer. 
He should do one of two things Nod his head 
in her direction saying, “I will serve you next,” 
or “Have you been waited on?” Nothing is more 
irritating than to wait without being noticed in 
a store. If salesclerks acknowledge a potential 
customer, she feels that service is being given her, 
and as a result will not walk away. This is an 
important part of salesmanship, since customers 
receive the impression that they are never hope- 
lessly “waiting around” for service. Secondly, a 
courteous gesture and an effective point in build- 
ing good-will for the shoe department is for the 
salesclerk to apologize to the customer for keep- 
ing her waiting when he finally waits on her. 
4. The approach where the customer says, “I’m just 
looking.” 
This is the most difficult approach as_ the 
customer says this before the salesclerk has a 
chance to say a word to her. Salesclerks are 
often nonplussed by this customer attitude and 
leave the customer to roam around the depart- 
ment and probably out of it. A salesclerk can re- 
tort, “I would like to assist you by pointing out 
the most outstanding models of our assortment,” 
or “Since you are looking, I should be pleased 
to answer any questions you may ask regarding 
our merchandise, or “Will you call me when you 
see something you are interested in.” This ap- 
proach in a courteous, pleasant manner often 
brings an affirmative reaction because the cus- 
tomer realizes that the salesclerk is there to help 
her in the quickest possible way in her shopping. 
The ability to word questions that do not permit of 
negative answers may be made easier when the forms 
to avoid are known. The following forms are some 
which should be avoided by salesclerks: 
1. “Something for you.” 
[TURN TO PAGE 63, PLEASE] 
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Time for Trade to 


l; is strange but true that shoes, 
the biggest and best bargain the public of this country 
ever get in all their buying, always get the worst of 
it in any movement of economizing. People pinch 
most unreasonably on their shoe buying, while paying 
willingly larger sums of money for less vitally essen- 
tial articles of wear. If there was such a chart that 
could show economic usefulness, rest assured that 
shoes would be high up the scale. 

The greatest factor in the development of the new 
economic picture of the shoe store must be the mer- 
chant himself. He must determine the status of his 
store and the measure of its usefulness, its prestige 
and its profit. As he sets his values in shoemaking, 
in style and in price, so is the industry graded. The 
merchant is not fooling himself in pricing the shoe 
out of line with what his community will pay. But 
he seldom puts enough appreciation into his shoes. 
He doesn’t tell the public those little things about 
shoes that warrant a little more money for footwear 
and for service. He too often takes it for granted 
that the public is buying and that he hasn’t a selling 
job as well. 

Shoe merchants are stepping into a Fall season and 
a changing season. Different shoes are appearing. 
It’s a very peculiar condition of the mind that when 
merchandise is cheap, the taste of the merchant and 
the public is likely to be cheap. Funny looking shoes 
are liable to appear that are an offense to good taste, 
through the muddling of colors, leathers and ma- 
terials. There is a spirit of “what can you expect for 
that price?” We have had cycles of cheap shoes be- 
fore and strange to relate a poor taste period accom- 
panied them. 

The first improvement in purchasing power will 
bring about an improvement in style and selection. 
When shoes are cheap the attempt to sell more pairs 
to increase the volume naturally follows. When shoes 
are cheap, even the public tosses them about and “lets 
them down.” There is something in the better level 
of price that improves taste right down the line. 
Believe it or not, the greatest development of true 





Appreciate Shoes 


style in footwear is through the retail shoe merchant 
—due credit being given to shoe manufacturers, tan- 
ners and material makers. The contribution of the 
shoe manufacturers and the leather men is that of in- 
cidental risk but the merchant, with his store, always 
bears the ultimate risk. To the merchant each style 
is a profit or loss possibility in the court of final test— 
the fitting stool. 

Already there is being sensed a grading up in shoe 
values as measured in style and in service and in fair 
price. Price is here and there being measured in re- 
lation to the desirability of the shoe. The public is 
learning by comparison of fit and service and of shape 
and wear. A slow and sure interest in better shoes is 
coming because the public demands economic useful- 
ness and smartness and fit. 


The public is finding the new 
and steady levels that represent continuing satisfaction 
in footwear. The public has been given a chance for 
a choice and is again on the point of considering 
values in shoes as against values of all other usable 
commodities. There is an almost natural reason for 
the appreciation of better shoes because a Fall and 
Winter season is ahead where shoes of a little more 
substance, service and wear are needed. The public 
can do with most any foot covering in Spring and 
Summer, but there is a necessity of worth in footwear 
in the Fall. 

Merchants undoubtedly appreciate true worth in 
shoes and it is for them to pass this viewpoint on to 
the public. Teach men and women that good shoes, 
especially in Fall and Winter, are safeguards of health 
and therefore represent true economy. The loss of 
time, doctor’s and medicine bills, entailed in one bad 
cold far outweigh the small difference in price between 
a good, substantial, dependable pair of shoes and a 
pair whose service value has been skimped to meet an 
arbitrary standard of price. The merchant who points 
out to his public the true worth of shoes is perform- 
ing a service to the customer as well as to himself. 
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OU owe it to yourself to investigate the 
y possibilities of The Tarsal Tred Base 
Stock Plan. 

Here is a practical, working plan... . tried, 
tested, approved AND ADOPTED by some of 
the keenest shoe retailers in the country today. 
(Names on request.) Some of these merchants 
have large department stores, some have a small 
chain of independent shoe shoppes while others 
are general shoe stores of the type found in 
every city. Where the volume of business war- 
rants such an arrangement, exclusive franchises 
have been granted. In other instances two or 
three merchants in the same city“operate on this 

plan very satisfactorily. 

To make real money in the 
shoe business you must be able 
to fit correctly practically every 


to see. It presents The Tarsal 
Tred Base Stock Plan, 
clearly, and concisely 


and shows how you can 
make a greater return $ 


Tee is the book we want you 


on your investment. 


foot in smart pumps, straps and ties and still 
keep your stock at a minimum. You can do this 
under the Tarsal Tred Plan and still have com- 
paratively little money invested. 


Assuming your cost of operation is as high 
as 30% and that you turn this stock only four 
times a year (which is conservative for this type 
of footwear) the net profit on your investment 
would still be 20%. 


Is there any department, or line of shoes in 
your store, that will show such a high net profit 
year after year? If the net profit on your in- 
vestment is less than 20% we would like to 
show you our Tarsal Tred Base Stock Plan. 


Fill out the coupon and drop it in the mail, 
NOW! It doesn’t obligate you in any way 
whatsoever .... and we believe it will be 


mutually profitable. 


THE H. C. GODMAN COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 





The H. C. Godman, Company, (3) 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 


Without obligation, I’d like to learn the details 
of The Tarsal Tred Base Stock Plan. 


Store Name Buyer. 





Address ... 





City and State 
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Many Pay Tribute to Harry F. Baker 


Passing of “Recorder's” Associate Editor Ends Useful 


Career as Newspaper Men and Public Spirited Citizen 


hh flags in 
Ridgefield, N. J., were at half 
mast on Monday for Harry F. 
Baker. The town mourned the 
loss of a useful citizen. The little 
church was filled with men, women 
and little children, for a friendly 
man had passed away. His eldest 
son, aged 11, served at the altar in 
the requiem mass. 

Mr. Baker, who was associate 
editor of the Boot anp SHoE ReE- 
CORDER, died of heart disease, Fri- 
day morning, July 8, at his home 
in Ridgefield, following an illness 
of six weeks. Although he had 
been at his desk prior to that time, 
he had been in failing health since 
last October, and only his indomi- 
table courage and determination 
enabled him to carry on in the face 
of what was inevitably a losing 
fight. 

On May 25 he went to Atlantic 
City to cover the annual meeting 
of the Tanners Council of Amer- 
ica. It was his last assignment. 
Illness compelled him to return to 
Ridgefield before the meeting 
ended, and he never left home 
again. 

“Hal” Baker was a newspaper 
man by instinct, training and sheer 
love of the game. Born in Day- 
ton, Ohio, Sept. 1, 1889, he at- 
tended schools there and entered 
the Literary Department of the 
University of Michigan, where he 
was graduated with the class of 
1911. For a time he was associated 
with Orville and the late Wilbur 
Wright, pioneers in aviation. Then 
he became a reporter on the Day- 
ton Daily News, of which James 
M. Cox, Democratic presidential 
candidate in 1920, was the pub- 
lisher. It was a good training 
school for a newspaper career. 

For a short time before leaving 
Dayton, Mr. Baker was in the em- 
ploy of the National Cash Register 
Company, where he gained a busi- 





HARRY F. BAKER 


nesss experience that proved help- 
ful when afterward he entered the 
field of business journalism. Hav- 
ing once experienced the fascina- 
tion of newspaper work, however, 
he could not long remain away 
from it. Sooner or later to every 
newspaper man comes the call of 
the Big City, for New York is the 
Mecca of the news world. When 
it came to Hal he answered 
promptly and soon after coming 
here he joined the staff of the 
Hearst International News Ser- 
vice. 

One of the instincts of a good 
newspaper man is a love of adven- 
ture, and Hal Baker never lost the 
thrill that comes when a big story 
breaks. When the news of the 
Dayton flood came over the wires 
in 1913, he begged for the chance 
to go back and help cover the story 
and he formed one of the small 
army of newspaper men who made 
their way against all sorts of dif- 
ficulties into the stricken city. 
Right at home in the place of his 








birth and boyhood, he had many 
advantages over the other report- 
ers and was able to develop inter- 
esting angles of what was the big 
news story of the year. He sent 
out thousands of words on the dis- 
aster. 

Mr. Baker’s first experience in 
business paper work was with 
Nugent’s, a garment publication, 
and from there he went to the staff 
of the New York Tribune as busi- 
ness news reporter. While with 
the Tribune he began to contribute 
New York trade news to Boor 
AND SHOE RECORDER, and in 1925 
he became associate editor of this 
publication. As such he formed 
many contacts that resulted in 
warm friendships and he enjoyed 
a wide acquaintance with prom- 
inent members of all branches of 
the trade. He had a rare charm 
of manner, a cheery outlook on life 
and a gift of conversation and 
anecdote that delighted all. who 
came to know him. 

He attended many trade conven- 
tions and derived a never ending 
pleasure from the opportunity they 
gave him to renew acquaintances 
and friendships. Although in poor 
health when he left for the tanners 
meeting at Atlantic City, he wel- 
comed the opportunity and looked 
forward eagerly to the prospect, 
never suspecting that when he 
turned in this story he was also 
writing “Thirty” to close his own 
career. 

When Boot anv SHOE RE- 
CORDER acquired “The Shoe Re- 
tailer” in 1929, and with it the 
monthly publication ‘Hosiery 
Age,” Mr. Baker was made editor 
of the latter, while continuing at 
the same time his connection with 
Boot AND SHOE RECORDER. 

Following the reorganization of 
the Boot and Shoe Travelers Asso- 
ciation of New York, about two 
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Stock No. 403—Covered heel, | strap—Ruby Kid 


Stock No. 406—Open Throat Oxford—Ruby Kid 
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This |. Miller window was a shoe display sensation. 


Its effectiveness was commented upon up and down Fifth Avenue. Simple, 


yet profound in its power to attract attention, the window was built with ease. Black paint, beaver board, illustration board, duve- 
tyne and some wooden hands and you have the ingredients. The article tells how it was built. 


Dramatize Use in Shoe Windows 


Every Element in Display Must be Keyed to a Fundamental 
Theme, Says Director of Publicity for |. Miller & Sons, Inc. 


1. Miller & Sons, Inc., maintain a completely 
equipped studio for the construction of window 
displays for their stores in New York and for 
several of their agencies throughout the country. 
In this article, Arthur C. Poirier, director of dis- 
plays, tells how the windows are planned and 
constructed, and what he considers to be im- 
portant in decorating windows, not merely as 
works of art but as a medium for selling shoes. 


ef , 

he factor of primary importance 
in all Miller windows is the type of shoe to be dis- 
played,” says Arthur C. Poirier, director of displays 
for I. Miller & Sons, Inc. “Every element in the 
window must be keyed to this fundamental theme ; the 
problem is, How is the use of these shoes best 
dramatized ?” 

“The whole of the display,” Mr. Poirier continued, 
“is developed with this idea in mind. Every shoe has 
a definite use peculiar to itself, it has a background 
of style which must be taken into consideration. A 
shoe is created to be worn with certain gowns appro- 
priate for certain occasions. These occasions vary in 
dramatic value. Take an example: 


“If I had to plan a display for golf shoes, for in- 
stance, the background of the window would create 
the effect of a green on the links, or a country club, 
or the scene of a tournament, the idea being conveyed 
by means of a sketch, an enlarged photograph or large 
cut-outs of figures in sport apparel. The general 
atmosphere of this window would be totally different 
from that planned for, say, a hand-painted cloth shoe. 
Such footwear is designed to be worn on semi-formal 
occasions, summer evenings, afternoon teas and 
dances. The costume worn with such shoes is often 
flowered chiffon. For display purposes, in this case, 
light and bright Summer colors must be used, to cre- 
ate an atmosphere in keeping with the merchandise.” 

On page 32 a window showing a wide variety of 
Summer footwear is reproduced. Mr. Poirier de- 
scribes how this window was built. 


“In this display we desired to create 
the atmosphere of summer, of coolness and of the 
freedom of Summer wear. Brown shoes, whites, 
sandals and sport shoes were exhibited. For the effect 
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SHOE MERCHANTS know 
from experience the annoyance and 
expense involved when wood heels 
are insecurely attached to shoes 
.. « Heels that are wrenched off or 
loosened cause great embarrassment 
to the wearer and often endanger 


her safety. 


y¥ ¥ 


Heels attached by the WAC or Alpha 
Wood Heel Nailing Machines and 
then reinforced with screws securely 
fastened with the UMC Screw Insert- 
ing Machine will give greater security 
to your customer and will insure 
increased confidence in your 


merchandise. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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the 562 Fifth Avenue, New York, stone, eae We nat ge ere ee Pee. The display is 


individua 


| backgrounds, mounted on triangular 


frames. These disks were in different shades of 


ing how well the brown shoes and the whites harmonize with the colors of Summer costumes. The copy reads: “Brown 
on city sidewalks, then a quick change to white for that cool ride to the shore.” 


of Summer, three shades of yellow disks were em- 
ployed as backgrounds to set off the merchandise. 
canary, ‘medium and orange. These colors harmonize 
well with white and brown and were a relief against 
the pure white drape of duvetyne which was the back 
of the display. The floor cloth was white, upon which 
were three square pieces of beaver board in the same 
shades as the disks. This carried out the color 
scheme. The card carrying the selling copy was 
brown and white, with white lettering on brown and 
vice versa. The copy read: ‘Brown on city side- 
walks, then a quick change to white for that cool ride 
to the shore.’ On one side of the card was a small 
sketch of a city scene; on the other, a view on board 
a yacht. 

“It is always a good idea to decorate the card in the 
same colors as the shoes displayed. Sometimes, when 
fabric shoes are shown, we mount the paper carrying 
the copy upon a larger board which is covered with 
the shoe fabric. The card may be garnished with the 
same shade of leather that is used for piping on the 
shoe. 

“In this display, the disks were made of beaver 
board, painted with regular tempera display colors. 
It is always possible to mix these colors to obtain the 
desired tint. In this case we matched perfectly the 
color of the three pieces of beaver board used on the 


floor which were covered with papers of the three 
shades of yellow. 

“The disks were mounted on light lumber, one by 
two inches, built in triangle form. ‘There were three 
of these triangles, the altitudes of which were respec- 
tively from left to right, 48 inches, 60 inches and 36 
inches. It was first our plan to arrange them in regu- 
larly descending heights; but we found that this would 
have left alarge baré.Spare of white in one corner; 
therefore, the irregular arrangement was chosen. 
The triangles were braced at the base with short 
lengths of wood. The shelves on which the shoes 
were placed were fastened to the disks by means of 
a quarter dowel.” 


Md 
W. find that for background purposes, 
duvetyne is both the most practical and economical 


material. It is only 16 cents a yard and come in 36 
different colors, giving the opportunity of combining 
attractive color schemes with little difficulty. The 
color appeal of this window was in the shades of 
yellows. These colors, besides their attention-getting 
value, were especially harmonious with the brown and 
white colors of the shoes. The effect illustrated the 
ease with which browns and whites may be appro- 
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elt has been the NUNN-BUSH 
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policy from the beginning and 





we can promise you that it pays 


NEW YORK sari 2d ILW. | lala ses SAN FRANCISCO__ 
Makers of Ankle-Fashioned Oxfords for Men—Complete Stocks. .. All Three Locations 
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-. . Retail Announcements to be made in September 
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ADOLPH COHEN 


One of the grand old young men of the retail 
shoe trade. A man who conceived an ideal nearly 
three score years ago and who has consistently 
held to it. George E. Keith personally sold Mr. 
Cohen his very first order of Walk-Over shoes. 


F or many years, just fifty-nine 
to be exact, Adolph Cohen has had these words in 
front of him as his guiding beason: “It’s all in the 
way shoes fit.” These fifty-nine years represent the 
length of time this 83-year-old alert shoe man has been 
conducting a shoe store in Pawtucket, R. I. During 
all this long period of business éxistence reliable foot- 
wear has been sold in his store and the same high 
quality of service has been rendered. 

Since the store started in 1873, the system of opera- 
tion has changed with the times. It would take many 
pages to record all this interesting past history. It 
is to the point to ask Mr. Cohen to outline briefly his 
present-day method. 

“To my mind, the selling of merchandise on hand 


All in the Way Shoes Fit 


That Sums Up the Business Philosoptiy 
of Alfred Cohen of Pawtucket, R. I, 
Who Has Been Engaged in the Retail 
Shoe Business for 59 Years. Selling Is 
the Most Important Factor in the 
Business, Mr. Cohen Maintains, and 
Ability to Make Sales Depends Upon 
the Ability to Fit 


By HARRY R. TERHUNE 


is outstandingly the most important factor, for any- 
one can buy shoes. In order to make sales, the sales- 
men must have a wide variety of sizes and widths 
from which he can fit any type of foot. Incidentally, 
let me add that any customer buying short shoes in 
our store is so informed at the time of purchase and 
told that the store reputation for fitting and service is 
not behind the pair purchased. This usually has the 
desired effect and the customer allows himself or her- 
self to be properly fitted. 

“I think that one reason for my having been suc- 
cessful in merchandising is that I have always carried 
plenty of sizes in few styles, rather than a few sizes 
in many styles. This applies to every department in 
the store. My stock book, which is composed of 
sheets in a loose leaf binder, shows me the results of 
pairs sold in all lines, daily, weekly, monthly. By care- 
fully analyzing this book I can pick out slow moving 
numbers. And here is where my sales force comes 
into the limelight. They are called to the office, told 
that I would like to-close out certain numbers, and, 
as if by magic, out they go. 

“That’s cooperation. There are no P.M.’s, no jack 
pot, nothing more than a willing spirit to work with, 
not against time. To them is due the credit. Each 
salesman has certain departments for which he is ac- 
countable. He selects what he thinks will sell and 
buys with my O.K. This has the effect of placing a 
certain moral obligation on each man to sell the shoes 
he has selected. 

“So much for buying and selling. Now let’s talk 
about complaints. Here again the head of each 
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RETAIL 


The Baldur 
STYLE 4002—BLACK KID 
STYLE 4005—BROWN KID 
14/8 LEATHER HEEL 
AAA to D—3 to 9 


The Draper 
STYLE 4772 
DULL MAT KID—BEADED BKLE. 
STYLE 4773 
BROWN KID—BEADED BKLE. 
15/8 LXV HEEL 
AAAA to EEE—2% to 10.......... $3.60 


KETBOOK ... Good to the DEALER 
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A 
BALANCED 


line of shoes for 


THE MODERN WOMAN 
AND 


JUNIOR MISS 


keyed to the price which intelligent women ex- 
pect to pay for satisfactory shoes. There is no 
bargain atmosphere about Natural Bridge 
shoes. That’s unnecessary. These shoes are 
nationally advertised as better shoes at prices 
which meet today’s income. 


The line is thoughtfully balanced in lasts, pat- 
terns, heels, materials, and service, to meet 


- your immediate requirements with a minimum 


of risk. 


You can do business profitably—you can 
maintain your dollar volume—you can in- 
crease your turnover—with a moderate stock 
investment. The business of tomorrow will be 
built today on dependable shoes—not on 
cheaper shoes. 

Write for the Natural Bridge salesman—he is 
in your territory with the new line. 


* 


NATURAL BRIDGE SHOEMAKERS 


Division of Craddock-Terry Co. 
LYNCHBURG. . e ° e e ° VIRGINIA 


New York Office—Marbridge Building 
Chicago Office—Republic Building 
Philadelphia Office—Central Trust Building 


PRICE 
RANGE 
FROM 


FOUR 
TO SIX 











Patience and Experience Required 
to Tint Fabric 
Shoes Successfully 


Chemical Knowledge Not So Essential as a Real 
Interest in the Work and a Sense of Responsi- 


bility 


That Will Insist at All Times on Results 


Pleasing to the Customer—Some Practical Hints 


and Suggestions from an Expert in Shoe Dyeing 


By ADOLPH FLAUM 


Assistant Manager, Walk-Over Fifth Avenue Store, New York 


P ersonalized interest in properly 
tinting fabric footwear selected by the customer in 
our store has been the practice ever since the dye 
mixture for shoe fabrics has been available. The 
writer interested himself in that work in the earlier 
days because he enjoyed the fun of doing it, and we 
have continued to give it careful attention ever since, 
not alone because we enjoyed doing it, but because 
we would insist that any dyeable shoe selected in this 
store be tinted as perfectly as possible. 

We hold the opinion that whoever has the responsi- 
bility of tinting in shoe stores cannot possibly get the 
best results that the facilities allow unless he has the 
practical experience necessary to strike the correct 
tone of a color. It is important to deliver to the cus- 
tomer a tinted shoe that is free of dye in the lining, 
on the bottom of the sole and heel breasting. For 
this reason great care must be used in applying the 
color. 

Because of our interest in this work, we have been 
more successful than if our ability as a chemist were 
better and our interest in the work less. After all, 
it requires little of the ability of a professional man 
but much concern for the customer’s satisfaction when 
the finished job is delivered. 

Everyone who has the facilities for tinting knows 
the annoyances of the emergency jobs that the cus- 
tomer will insist upon at the expense of our conve- 
nience. We do not recall one instance of where we 
neglected to perform after the promise had been 
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ADOLPH FLAUM 


made. The advantage of having our tinting facilities 
on the premises would be lost if we by any chance 
put our customers to the disadvantage of a delay in 
our service. 

The expense involved per pair is small. The fabrics 
that are available in white for tinting present a prob- 
lem that requires us to have available swatches of 
each of the materials in the white in order that we can 
smear one of the same material as the shoe we are 
about to tint to arrive a that shade desired by the 
customer. It does seem that materials of different 
surface nature take the dye in as many tones of the 
original color as there are diversifications, in the sur- 
face nature of materials. 

There are about 24 primary colors that are necessary 
for any store to have available. These primary colors 
are generally of a mixture that contains denatured al- 
cohol, which allows the color to spread rapidly with- 
out streaking. From them there can be obtained 
hundreds of colors or shades of the primary colors. 

Technical instructions accompany the colors and 
from that point on, the fun of mixing’ them and arriv- 
ing at the wanted shade is part of the work if the 
job is to be a successful one. Diluting naturally 
weakens the primary color and breaks it up into the 
lighter shades. It is our experience that it is well 
that the ‘shade selected be lighter rather than darker 
than the wanted one. 

If it is necessary to have a darker tone than that 

[TURN TO PAGE 63, PLEASE] 
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FREE 


TO ANY SHOE STORE 
SELLING MEN’S SHOES 
OF GENUINE KANGAROO 


A MERCHANDISING CAMPAIGN 


INCLUDING 


M MATS OF NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS *¥ 
THAT WILL HELP MOVE YOUR ENTIRE STOCK 


Would you like your store to have the 
benefit of advertisements written by a 
skilled advertising agency — with com- 
manding illustrations, and gripping “head- 
lines’? Would you like an experienced 
merchandising expert to show you how 
these advertisements can increase sales on 
all your stock? 

The Kangaroo Association has created 
this material, and will be glad to send it, 
free, to any shoe store handling shoes of 
genuine Kangaroo. 

Each of the advertisements is written to 
carry only the name of your store. They 
will bring you: customers to whom you 
can sell many things besides shoes of 
KANGAROO; they will make it possible 
for you to cash in on the fast growing, 
popular interest in this superb leather. 


We have prepared a newspaper called 
the “Daily Sales” in which we show you 
how these advertisements would look in 
your local paper. You have a choice of 
four different advertisements and four sizes 
of each one. The “Daily Sales” also ex- 
plains the merchandising plan, and how 
these advertisements will help increase sales 
on every item you stock. 

Send for your free copy of this news- 
paper, the “Daily Sales,” addressing your 
letter to the Kangaroo Association, 9th and 
Westmoreland Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
This Association, and the material it is 
offering to help you increase the profits 
from your business, is sponsored by the 
Surpass Leather Company, Philadelphia; 
the Richard Young Company, New York; 
and the Ziegel Eisman Company, Boston. 


Tanned in 
AMERICA 


Earaearee 
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His plan 
looks good to 


939 


ine 


HEN he was just a 
little shaver,-his favor- 
ite toys were shoes. 

When no more than eight years old, he began 
to do errands in dad’s shoe store. During 
high school days he learned to fit shoes— 
made an extra on Saturdays. Dad taught him 
a lot about the shoe business. Dad held out 
the promise “Some day we’ll be in partner- 
ship, son, and some day this business will be 
yours”. Then came the proud day when the 
printer delivered the new letterheads—“and 
Son” was tacked on to the old, familiar firm 
name. 


The father and son combination in Ameri- 
can business is a wholesome thing. The 
experience and conservatism of the father is 
the perfect balance for the enthusiasm and 
progressive spirit of youth. When father and 
son understand each other, the business pros- 
pers, and becomes a monument to the family. 


In many of America’s father-and-son-con- 
ducted shoe stores, a third party contributes 
to the success achieved. He is the Brown 
Shoe salesman. Usually it is the son who first 
recognizes the advantages of the plan the 
Brown Shoe salesman proposes. The father 
is apt to be content to go on in the old way. 
To the son the Brown Concentration Plan 
offers an opportunity to solve the problems 
that changed conditions have brought about. 


42 


He is thinking of the future—and he sees 
what is happening to stores that go on doing 
business in the old, familiar way. He recog- 
nizes that the stock in the store is excessive. 
and that it is poorly balanced. He realizes 
that buying from many sources is the prin- 
cipal cause of this condition. 

He sees that the Brown stock-control sys- 
tem is an accurate check on the shoes on 
hand, and is the means of securing a proper 
relation between the stock and sales. He sces 
the value of the Brown Shoe salesman’s care- 
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ake him on 


staff of retailing specialists has been a 





>». Brown Shoe policy for many years. 


He knows of the many successes 
that have been made by this mod- 
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l training in this system as a part of his 
eeral training in modern shoe retailing. 
nd he wants the salesman’s cooperation, 
atticularly since that gives him access to the 
eadquarters’ staff of retailing specialists 
aintained by Brown Shoe Company for the 
nefit of Concentration retailers. His con- 
cts have convinced him that reliable, un- 
lased information and cooperation can be 
ad from this source of supply. Training its 
lesmen to know the retail business, and 
acking them up with a trained headquarters 
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ern, logical hook-up between 
_ & buyer and seller, and thus he 
ieee helps dad over the hurdle of 
- a decision. 


-\ Once the plan is adopted, 
the three—father, son, 
and the Brown Shoe 
salesman—have but 
one common interest 
and concern — to make 
the business sell more 
shoes at a profit. It’s 
a combination hard to 

beat. And dad has the 

satisfaction of recognizing 

in his son tue qualities of 

leadership and decision which 

will guarantee the safe conduct 

of the business when it comes his 
time to retire. 


When the Brown Shoe salesman ap- 
proaches you on the subject of the Brown 
Concentration Plan, listen to him with an 
open mind. He will not mention it before he 
has made a preliminary investigation that 
causes him to believe yours is the type of busi- 
ness that would benefit and prosper under the 
plan. Whether or not your discussions lead 
ultimately to an agreement, you will discover 
in the Brown Shoe salesman a new kind of 
sales representative. Your contacts with him, 
we are sure, will prove refreshing, interesting 


and profitable. 


Wow Saoe Gouging, 


ST. LOUIS 
Manufacturers of a complete line of footwear for every purpose including 
Buster Brown Tread Straight Shoes for boys and girls and BROWNbilt 
Tread Straight Shoes for men and women. 
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Checking “Fraudulent Sales” by Law 


Seattle Does It With a “Closing Out Sale” Ordinance 


The retailer in Seattle 
who wishes to close out his busi- 
ness, can’t use the closing out 
ballyhoo to promote his volume for 
the next year or so. 

The reason is a new ordinance 
which is attracting widespread in- 
terest in the retailing world. It is 
an ordinance important to the re- 
tailer on several counts. Not only 
does regulated “closing out” re- 
move the thistle of protracted price 
slashing competition, but it builds 
the confidence of the public in bus- 
iness tactics. 

The interest in the new Seattle 
ordinance centers around the con- 
ditions attendant upon securing a 
“Closing Out Sale License” from 
the City Comptroller. The mer- 


Why Not 


ORDINANCE NO. 61818 

An ORDINANCE relating to, and pro- 
viding for, the licensing and 
regulating of certain kinds of sales 
of merchandise, defining offenses, 
providing penalties for the viola- 
tion thereof, etc. 

Be Ir Orpainep By Tue City Or 
SEATTLE As FoLiows: 

“Section 267. It shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person to advertise or 
conduct any sale of goods, wares 
or merchandise, at retail, that is 
represented as a Bankrupt, Insol- 
vent, Assignees, Adjusters, 
Trustees, Executors, Administra- 
tors, Receivers, Trustees, Execu- 
tors, Administrators, Receivers, 
Wholesalers, Jobbers, Manufac- 
turers, Closing Out, Liquidation, 
Closing Stock, Fire or Water 
Damage Sale, or any other sale 
which is by representation or ad- 
vertisement intended to lead the 
public to believe that the person 
conducting such sale is selling 
out or closing out the goods, wares 
or merchandise of any business for 
less than the currerit or going 
retail price thereof in The City of 


chant wishing to close out his mer- 


" chandise stocks is required to file a 


sworn inventory of the merchan- 
dise to be sold at the closing out 
prices, and at no time during the 
tenure of the closing out process, 
may he add to this inventory. 
Also, he must keep a concise record 
of merchandise sold. These “teeth” 
curbs the retailer who has his clos- 
ing out stocks constantly aug- 
mented by fresh, could-not-be-can- 
celled shipments. 

Also, the ordinance takes care to 
restrain a merchant from continu- 
ing his closing out as a stimulating 
promotion for an indefinite length 
of time. A “Closing Out Sale Li- 
cense” is not issued for a period 
less than 30 days or more than 90 


Seattle, without first filing with 
the City Comptroller the inven- 
tory hereinafter provided for and 
obtaining from him a license so 
to do, to be known as a ‘Closing 
Out Sale License.’ The fee for 
such license shall be, and the 
same is hereby, fixed as follows: 
For a period not exceeding thirty 
(30) days, Twenty-five Dollars 
(25.00) ; for a period not exceed- 
ing sixty (60) days, Fifty Dollars 
($50.00) ; for a period not exceed- 
ing Ninety (90) days, Seventy-five 
Dollars (75.00); provided, that 
only one such license shall be 
issued to any one person within 
a twelve (12) month period, and 
no such license shall be issued for 
less than thirty (30) days nor 
more than ninety (90) days.” 
“Section 268. The inventory re- 
quired by the next preceding sec- 
tion shall contain a complete and 
accurate list of the stock of 
goods, wares and merchandise to 
be sold at any sale for which a 
license is hereby required togeth- 
er with the wholesale price there- 
of, which inventory or list shall 


days, and only one such license is 
granted to one individual within a 
12-month period. The license fee 
for a period not exceeding 30 days 
is $25.00; $50.00 for a 60-day pe- 
riod ; $75.00 for a 90-day period. 

The significance of the ordinance 
is reflected in the penalties which it 
carries, the graver penalty being 
for falsifying an inventory of 
stock, rather than failing to obtain 
a license before offering merchan- 
dise at closing out sale prices. The 
former offense constitutes a felony 
and is punishable with_a year’s im- 
prisonment, and the latter offense 
calls for a maximum fine of 
$300.00 or a maximum period of 
90 days in jail. 


Put Teeth in Your Local Laws? 


be signed by the person seeking 
the license, or by a resident agent 
thereunto authorized, and by aff- 
davit at the foot thereof he or 
such agent shall swear or affirm 
that the information therein given 
is full and true, and known by 
him or such agent to be so. 

“It shall be unlawful to sell, 
offer or expose for sale at any 
such sale, or to list on such inven- 
tory, any goods, wares or mer- 
chandise which are not the regu- 
lar stock of the store or other 
place, the business of which is tu 
be closed out by such sale, or ta 
make any replenishments or addi- 
tions to such stock for the pur- 
poses of such sale, or during the 
time thereof, or to fail, neglect or 
refuse to keep accurate records of 
the articles or things sold, from 
which records the City Comptfol- 
ler may ascertain the kind and 
quantity or number sold.” 
“Section 269. The City Comp- 
troller may in his discrgtion veri- 
fy the details of an inventory filed 
for the purpose of obtaining 4 
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SHOE LACES 


AN IMPORTANT LITTLE DETAIL 


The wide-awake manufacturer never 
neglects his laces for he recognizes the qual- 
ity lace as one of the smaller yet important 
items so necessary to the smart, finished ap- 


pearance of his footwear. 


Although the customer may not know 
that your shoe conceals a box toe, counter, 
shank, etc., he instantly sees the lace. A good 
looking, quality lace is a visible sign of inbred 
quality in the shoe itself. Equip your shoes 
with laces backed by 67 years of lace making 
experience: We can offer you a complete 
line of glazed, soft-finished, rayon, and mer- 
cerized laces for all types and grades of shoes 


at prices which make them unusual values. 


SHOE LACE COMPANY, 


(Successor to Joslin Manufacturing Co., Established 1865) 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


SELLING AGENT 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP., BOSTON, MASS: 
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A Community Promotion Plan 


That Produced 
Sales Results 


7 a aS 


“ ONE of the biggest troubles with the merchant of today is that in too 

many instances he has given up the fight. He is waving the white 
flag. All you have to do is give him a little push and he will fall over. | get 
in the dumps myself at times, but | don’t let it get the best of me and | 
am always figuring and scheming ways and means of getting all the shoe busi- 
ness in town. And that’s what we all have to do, STAY IN AND PITCH AND 
DON’T SAY DIE. You get out of your business what you put into it and if 


you take care of it right it will take care of you.” 


So says Mr. Lazarus, who wrote this article for the RECORDER. He is a director 
of the Pampa Junior Chamber of Commerce, a director of the Welfare Board, 


worked on all Red Cross drives and other civic enterprises. 


The “News” said 


of him: “Pampa Day grew out of a suggestion by Joe Lazarus, who had seen 
it tried elsewhere, and upon this the “News” started the event as the first of a 
series of periodical extra-value, free entertainment enterprises.” 


JOSEPH R. LAZARUS 


Owner of Brownbilt Shoe Store, 
Pampa, Texas 


A\tter various stunts were tried 
here in Pampa to bring people to town and after they 
had all failed, I finally sold our newspaper on the idea 


of sponsoring a “Pampa Day.” I am sure there are 
other towns of the size of Pampa (10,000) all over 
the country that could use the idea and get equally 
good results. And for the reason of helping the other 
fellow get out of the dumps, I am taking this oppor- 
tunity to go into details about this promotion plan 
which did so much to stir things up in our community. 

“Pampa Day” is sponsored in our city monthly by 
the Pampa “News,” which stands the entire expense 
of the day. Just to give an idea of what this plan is 
and how it operates, let’s quote from one of the many 
interesting stories this progressive newspaper pub- 
lished about the event: 

“Even as Pampa merchandising methods mean ex- 
traordinary values to shoppers, so will PAMPA DAY 
next Tuesday, June 21, bring unusual entertainment 
opportunities in a program sponsored by the Pampa 
‘Daily News.’ Free movies, band concerts, souvenirs, 
and genuine surprises await the people who are in this 
cityon PAMPA DAY next Tuesday. Everyone should 
be on hand early. The La Nora and Rex Theatres will 


Vv Vv VW 


By JOSEPH R. LAZARUS 


open their doors at 9:30 a.m. absolutely without 
charge to everyone who wishes to attend a special 
talkie program. There will be a change of program 
at 10:30 a.m. for those persons who arrive late. Re- 
member, these shows are absolutely free and everyone 
is invited to attend. The movies will be 6 reels in 
length, including two comedies, news reel and 
cartoon.” ° 

“Pampa merchants are cooperating with the ‘News’ 
by providing special souvenirs and favors for the 
persons who visit the stores Tuesday, PAMPA DAY. 
There will be attractions not available on any other 
day. Like the troubadors of old, band men will as- 
semble on Pampa streets near noon and give concerts 
at various points in the business district and east of 
the courthouse on the vacant lot at 1 p.m.” 

“If the people like entertainment absolutely free, 
and if they appreciate surprise programs of the sort 
they will get Tuesday, PAMPA DAY will become a 
permanent service. Especially this year should the 
idea appeal to those avho are looking for the most for 
their money. Young and old will enjoy PAMPA 
DAY. Don’t forget—be in Pampa TUESDAY, and 

[TURN TO PAGE 61, PLEASE| 
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THe May Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


an institution that is known throughout the nation—Through their cour- 
tesy we reproduce their Cleveland store, where 


Poll-Parrot Shoes 


are their featured juvenile line. 


With French cording, narrow cushion ease heels, ventilated insoles, Magic 
lasts, progressive sizes, AAA to D widths, flexible shanks, self-adjusting 
arches, patented Pietzuch heels, Weather-Wear soles, all leather quality, 
and many other modern features in the Poll-Parrot line that retails at a 
splendid profit at popular prices in the various size ranges, is it any won- 
der that many of the nation’s leaders select this famous line of juvenile 
footwear? 


¥ ROBERTS. JOHNSON § RAND 


iI- P Branch _ of international Sho bs 
Po arrot PollF -Parrot 
hoes ’ ST. LOUIS, MO. hoes, 
For Boys & Girls For shoes, 
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FEATURES NEW DEVELOPMENT IN SHOEMAKING 








This photograph is taken of a window display by Filene’s, Boston, during the week of June 6, featuring for the first time 
to the consuming public, a new development in shoemaking known as “Down to the Wood.” For some time past Filene’s 
have had a number of their shoes made over lasts embodying this invention and they have found it an improvement in the 
fitting of their shoes. The important features of this development have recently received publicity, through advertising in 
the shoe trade papers, by the United Last Company, under the caption “Down to the Wood.” 











used the materials and colors that 
would harmonize with the leathers of 
the shoes. 

“If you will pardon the usage of 
modern slang, I gave the flying shoes 
‘the air’ almost immediately. I con- 
ceived the idea of having a series of 
plaster of paris hands designed and 
manufactured that would hold a shoe, 
and by using these hands in the win- 
dows they very cleverly offered the 
style for the public’s approval. I must 
confess, however, that I did, during the 
latter part of my career as a window 
trimmer, introduce the flying shoes in a 
different manner by having made a 
number of graceful flying birds that 
carried shoes in their bills. Of course, 
I had to resort to the black threads and 
the wires, but through the introduc- 
tion of the birds I at least had a reason 
for suspending the shoes in mid-air. 
In a few of the windows I succeeded in 
putting the birds into motion, and in 
those days animation of this type in 
the window always created a great 
crowd. It was at this period also that 
I developed the plan of showing the 
shoes in pairs, rather than in single 
units. 

“It was while I was a window trim- 
mer that I met my present partner, 
John O’Connor. At that time he was 
associated with the Ruppert Company 
in their store on Harrison Street. In 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17] 


those days Mr. O’Connor bore the repu- 
tation of being the most successful shoe 
salesman in the trade. He had a 
happy and a valuable faculty of remem- 
bering his customers by their first 
names as well as their last names, and 
through this unusual trait he had de- 
veloped a personal following. Through 
my own contact with the shoe mer- 
chants for whom I was trimming win- 
dows, I grew to know John O’Connor 
very well. We exchanged ideas and 
confidences and during the early Spring 
and early Fall periods, when the shoe 
business was at its height, I would find 
myself working for a full week with 
but a few hours of much needed rest. 
“As I remember, it was during one of 
these busy periods when I spent more 
time with Mr. O’Connor than usual, as 
Ruppert’s was among my list of cus- 
tomers. Mr. O’Connor explained to me 
that they were about to open a fine new 
store in a prominent location in the 
Loop ... in the MeVickers Building in 
Chicago. He asked me if I would like 
to learn more about the business and 
devote more time to it. At that time, 
because of the strenuous work, I heart- 
ily disliked the shoe business and con- 
sidered it the last line of endeavor to 
which I would devote all of my time. 
And so when Mr. O’Connor approached 
me with a proposition to devote all of 
my time to the Ruppert stores and learn 
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My Life of Style 


the shoe business in conjunction with 
my duties as window trimmer, I wasn’t 
at all enthusiastic about the proposition 
at the outset. After giving it due 
thought, however, I consented with the 
provision that I could retain a number 
of my smaller accounts.” 

Mr. Goldberg laughs today when he 
recalls his early career in the shoe 
business. 

“Can you picture me as I was then? 
A tall, lanky kid with a bushy mop of 
hair that never stayed combed, and 
probably the most bashful boy in the 
world. To give you an idea of how 
raw and unpolished I was with regard 
to public contact in the store, it was 
fully thirty days before I was permitted 
to approach a cusomer, even as an ex- 
tra. Ultimately I worked on the floor 
all day and spent the nights trimming 
windows. 

“Mr. O’Connor was my guiding light, 
and I followed him about endeavoring 
to secure from him as many points as I 
could about the shoe business.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 





Gets Charter 

New ORLEANS—The St. Bernard 
Shoe Market, Inc., has filed its charter 
with the Secretary of State, scheduling 
a capital stock of $5,000. Sol Bagalm, 
South Rampart Street, is president. 
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‘tom $7.50 to $12.50 the entire season. 


NATIONAL NEWS 
» HOW’S BUSINESS 4 


Cincinnati Plants Busy 


CINCINNATI—Factory sales execu- 
tives of the Cincinnati district report 
that sales of women’s shoes for June 
were far ahead of that month in 1931. 
Sales for June 1932 gained steadily 
from the beginning of the month and 
despite the fact that 85 per cent of the 
shoe business was in moderate sized 
orders of cheaper shoes, the sales gave 
better than fair dollar return. Margin 
of profits were small but good due to 
the low prices in the leather market. 
All stores both chain and department 
stores handling women’s and misses 
shoes were well represented in the 
future business and such orders will 
keep factories going on a 75 to 80 per 
cent operative schedule until late fall. 
The steady improvement in collections 
is an encouraging thing in the shoe 
business now. All parts of the country 
report a trend for the better in col- 
lections. Many small orders from re- 
tailers are accompanied with checks or 
drafts, and chain stores are meeting 
maturities promptly. 

On women’s and misses shoes re- 
tailers report that the sales are very 
active and beyond those of last year. 
In the fashionable shoe shops the 
medium priced shoe seems to be in 
demand just now. 

The Smith-Kasson Shoe store, Fifth 
St. has had a brisk demand for shoes 


Canadian Imports Drop 


MontreaL—Following the trend of 
growing domestic manufacture of 
bots and shoes the importation of 
tather footwear in May was less than 
year ago, although there was a sea- 


nal increased over April. The total 
as of the value of $106,802, compared 
ith $175,286 in May, 1931. The ex- 
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port was $2,401 in May, $1,308 in April 
and $4,848 in May, 1931. 

The largest consignments of men’s 
and children’s footwear came from 
Great Britain, but, whereas the largest 
supplies of ladies’ footwear used to 
come from the United States, the major 
portion in May came from Czecho- 
slovakia, being 25,139 pairs at $32,821, 
compared with 10,067 at $23,043 from 
the United States, and 5280 at $6,657 
from Great Britain. The supply from 
France was 112 pairs at $302. 


Belgium Buying Leather 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Although sales 
of American leather in Belgium de- 
clined appreciably in 1931 there is still 
a market for easily a million dollars’ 
worth of the products of American 
tanners in that country annually, ac- 
cording to a report received by the 
Department of Commerce from Trade 
Commissioner Walter Hertz, in that 
country. 

While the Belgium tanning industry 
has made outstanding progress in re- 
cent years, Trade Commissioner Hertz 
reports that it is unable to supply the 
leather demands of the country, mak- 
ing it necessary to import certain types 
and qualities from foreign sources. 
The industry there has been favored 
to some extent by the quota system re- 
cently imposed on imports of shoes 
and other leather manufactures, it is 
reported. 


WHAT’S YOUR ANSWER? 


Oran Lewis, shoe merchant, of Spanish Fork, 
Utah, writes BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER as 
follows: 

“Gentlemen: 

“Tell me please how to proceed when a lady 
comes in with no stockings on to fit shoes? | 
surely think it bad enough to put nice white 
shoes on a foot when the hose are none too 
clean. 

“But bare feet. Boy, how | hate them.” 








—————— 
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EVERY WEEK 


Norway Patent Leather Market 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—American man- 
ufacturers and distributors of patent 
leather are urged by the Department of 
Commerce to take advantage of the 
market opportunity being afforded them 
in Norway, where patents are not man- 
ufactured but where more than 600,000 
square feet are used annually. 

According to the department German 
producers of the commodity are very 
active in Norway, although their strict- 
ly quality products are too high priced 
for the market. For this reason Amer- 
ican producers are being urged to 
center their activities on the medium 
and less expensive grades, for which the 
demand is stronger than for the higher 
priced lines. To obtain the best results 
the department advises that an active 
local representative, well acquainted 
with the leather trade be appointed. 

Exporters in the United States are 
warned not to make the mistake of au- 
thorizing their agent in Denmark or 
Sweden to cover Norway, as the best 
results cannot be obtained by such a 
procedure. Patent sides in the medium 
weights are generally preferred in Nor- 
way and sales of patent goat and kid 
and patent horse and colt are compara- 
tively small, it is said. 


Thomas Bata Killed 
in Airplane Crash 


BostoN—Thomas Bata, for years a 
dominant figure in the shoe industry of 
central and southern Europe, is dead as 
the result of injuries received in an 
airplane crash. News of his death is 
confirmed in a cable received by Arthur 
B. Butman, chief of the Shoe and 
Leather Division, United States Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Mr. Bata, who learned shoe manufac- 
turing in this country, had built up 
several large factory organizations in 
Czechoslovakia, his home country, and 
in other nearby states. His shoes were 
sold in volume in this country. 




















































“| JUST 

CAN'T GET 
OVER HOW 

LOVELY 
THESE NEW 




















oe: 


Of course they look lovely—because 
of the ®choicest of fine materials, 
®the superiority of experienced 
craftsmanship, ®the authentic style, 


















®expert fitting. 











The two shoes illustrated below are 
of the very latest fashion concep- 
tion and have just been added to 
our complete footwear service. 
















May we have the pleasure of your 


inspection of these? 














No. 557 


Black Glazed Kid 
Calcutta Lizard Trim 


































Black Kid with 
Gray Lizard Trim 


No. 567 



































Blue Ribbon Shoemakers Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send us complete information 
about your twice-a-month plan. 



















Retail Shoe Buying Surveyed 


Portland Study of Consumer Market Reveals Interesting Facts 


Regarding 


PORTLAND, ORB.—The Consumer 
Study of the Greater Portland Market, 
released by R. L. Polk & Co. through 
the Oregon Journal recently, included 
a study of the shoe business, as well 
as all other forms of ready-to-wear and 
household requirements. It is a sum- 
mary of buying needs and habits of 
90,440 Portland families from all dis- 
tricts. 

The consumers were grouped into 
three classes, A, B and C, according to 
profession or labor. Class A, consist- 
ing of executives, professional men, 
merchants and manufacturers consti- 
tuted 7.41 per cent of the total; Class 
B, including skilled laborers, salesmen, 
clerical men, small business men, farm- 
ers and retired constituted 61.82 per 
cent of the whole, and Class C, made 
up of laborers, domestics, clerks and 
those not classified as to occupation 





All 


Price Groups 


amounted to 31.27 per cent of the total, 

It was pointed out in the talks given 
the shoe merchants who viewed the sur. 
vey that the greatest buying power was 
in the Class B group and therefore the 
bulk of buying, advertising and promo. 
tion should be with an appeal to this 
group. 

Of unusual interest in the survey 
was the fact that Portland men pay 
more proportionately for shoes than 
they do for hats, which is contrary to 
reports from practically every city in 
the states so far surveyed. Further 
figures show that of the families an- 
swering, 60.08 per cent had no choice 
for shoe stores, which with men’s cloth- 
ing, furniture and electrical merchan- 
dise is among the highest percentages 
of no choice listed. 

The following tabulations of buying 
habits were made on women’s and men’s 
shoes: 





Families Class A Class B Class C 

(90,440) (6,700) (55,460) (28,280) 
WOMEN’S SHOES Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Under $3 8.36 .60 4,37 18.04 
$3.01-$5 39.30 4.77 35.05 55.80 
$5.01-$8 82.57 29.85 89.49 19.66 
$8.01-$15 17.01 58.21 19.04 8.25 
Over $15 64 5.67 .o2 07 
MEN’sS SHOES 
Under $3 4.05 ee 1.91 9.19 
$3.01-$4.99 26.78 2.69 20.19 45.40 
$5.00-$7.50 38.77 21.49 45.44 29.84 
$7.51-$10 15.46 39.70 + 18.14 4.46 
Over $10 6.389 34.03 6.06 50 


. 
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Birmingham Optimistic 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.— Birmingham 
shoe retailers expect one of the busiest 
Falls since the depression has been on 
the country. Practically every man- 
ager is very optimistic as to Fall busi- 
ness and each is expecting his share 
of the business. Buyers are already 
looking toward the opening of the Fall 
season and picking out the styles they 
believe they will sell the most of. 

“IT expect one of the biggest Falls 
I’ve had in several years. I’m really 
not kidding. Here’s the way I figure 
it. The women all this Summer have 
been buying whites. They have bought 
white kids, white canvas and mesh 
shoes. Now they won’t be able to wear 
those shoes this Winter,” said O. L. 
Tidwell, manager of Nisley’s. 

“If you remember last Summer 
everything was blondes. Fall came 
and the women wore those blonde shoes 
right on through the Fall and some of 
them even through the Winter. They 
could do it with blonde shoes but this 
year they are buying a shoe that they 
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cannot wear after the weather turns a 
little chilly,” Tidwell said. 

It was estimated by H. W. Tank- 
ersley, of Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, 
that four out of every five pairs of 
shoes sold right at this time are white. 
He, too, believes that a very good Fall 
is in line for the merchants here. 

Jack Davis, of Hirsch’s, selling a 
line of probably the highest priced 
shoes in the city, has sold hundreds of 
pairs of whites this Summer to one 
pair of blacks or browns. 

As usual, blacks and browns will be 
strong again this Fall in many differ- 
ent styles. Birmingham goes strong 
for a variety of styles in Fall shoes. 

“I’m expecting a good season for 
black and brown suedes with a few 
greens and reds thrown in,” said Mr. 
Tankersley, of Loveman’s. 





Weiss Elected Director 


GREENWICH, ConN.—I. J. Weiss, 
proprietor of the Favorite Shoe Store, 
92 Greenwich Avenue, was elected 4 
director of the Greenwich Credit Bu- 
reau, Inc., at the annual meeting. 
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CHicAGO—The graduation exercises 
of the Illinois College of Chiropody and 
Foot Surgery, Chicago, were held Sat- 
urday, June 4. A large gathering was 
on hand to congratulate the class and 
participate in the activities. Dr. Karl 
A. Meyer, chief surgeon, Cook County 
Hospital, Chicago, was the principal 
speaker. 

The 1932 graduating class was the 
largest in the history of the college. 
One hundred and sixteen students re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Surgical 





Chiropody. Many of them were former 
shoe men. 

The Illinois College of Chiropody and 
Foot Surgery, which is the largest of 
its kind in the world, recently put into 
service a new building containing over 
100,000 sq. ft. of floor space, in which 
are located new clinical and laboratory 
departments, locker, recreating and 
class rooms. Operated in connection 
with the school is the largest foot clinic 
in the world, wherein students receive 
intensive practical training. Over 
35,000 foot cases are treated annually. 


Ca nnn 


Golden Heels 


Wood heels with a covering of real 
gold, silver and other, even rarer 
metals are being shown in the Boston 
market. A process by which metals 
can be deposited on wood by the proc- 
ess known as electrolysis has been 
perfected by the Electroform Company 
of Lynn, Mass. Another metal being 
used is rhodium, similar to platinum 
in appearance but nearly twice as ex- 
pensive. Colored metals also have been 
tried out by which reds, greens, blues, 
etc., can be obtained. 

It is claimed for these heels that the 
metal is scuff-proof and tarnish-proof; 
that heels so covered have all the dura- 
bility and natural lustre of the metals 
used; that the heels are light in weight; 
and that their cost is in line with that 
of high quality gold and silver leathers. 

Some manufacturers are said to be 
considering their use on mules and 
evening slippers, where a heel color in 
sharp but pleasing contrast with the 
body of the shoe is desired. Wider 
uses may be developed later. 
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Good Louisville Business 


LOUISVILLE— The Arch Preserver 
Shop is celebrating its seventh anniver- 
sary, and reports a fine business during 
the past year. During the anniversary 
they are giving each customer who buys 
a pair of Arch Preserver shoes a nice 
two dollar bridge table, as an expres- 
sion of good will to the Louisville pub- 
lic. 

Many midsummer sales are in prog- 
ress. Among the shoe shops reporting 
an increase this summer are Nisley and 
Forsythe’s. 

J. D. Friedman has opened an attrac- 
tive shoe department in the basement 
of the Grace and Merit Millinery Shop. 
The store is furnished in the salon 
style with tapestry and velvet pull 
chairs placed cosily around the room. 
Few shoes are on display, and those are 
given an unusual setting. They are 
shown in the wide recessed cases for- 
merly used for hats. White shoes are 
arranged on rugs of artificial grass, 
that shows them most attractively, and 
the new seashore sandals are placed on 
a field of sand. 





MORE 
VALUE 


We have lost no time in rec- 
ognizing this new era of 
value—one in which all pre- 
vious standards have been 
shattered. We have stepped 
into the future, looked 
ahead, and built shoe values 
that quickly attract today’s 
consumer dollar. You'll find 
our white and smoke elks 
particularly salable at this 


DUDE RANCH CAMP-MOCS 


(GENUINE GOODYEAR WELTS) 


IN STOCK—Always 


The 
RAMBLER 


Style 309—Light smoke elk morc- 
easin oxford. Sport sole. 8/8 
Gristle heel. 


Style 307—Coffee elk moccasin ox- 
ford. Sport sole. 8/8 Gristle heet. 


Style 305—Brown elk moccasin ox- 
ford. Treated oak sole, leather 
heel, rubber top. 
Sizes: 34/8 AAA—3/8 AA-A— 
2%/8 B-C 


Write for Dude Ranch Camp-Mocs Catalog 
in natural colors, showing complete line. 


"THE JUVENILE SHOE CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA. 


MISSOURB 
JEFFERSON HOTEL 


AURORA 
$T. LOUIS SALES OFFICE: 





WHERE TO BUY 
‘Shoe Forms 


| Jarry Jorms | 
FOR SHOES AND HOSIERY 
made from white, 
transparent or colored 


FAIR YLITE 
Shoe Form Co. Inc., Auburn, N.Y. 


WHERE TO BUY 
Men’s Shoes 


EAST WEYMOUTH, MASS. U.S.A. 


THE 








pet 
ea SHOE 
Men’s Fine Shoes 
OLD COLONY SHOE CO 


NEW YORK Brockton 
MARBRI ’ 
Boe. MASS. 








STON 
10 HIGH ST. 



































Official Olympic Footwear 


The American Olympic Clothing 
Committee of the American Olympic 
Committee, in charge of the American 
Olympic Team’s participation in the 
Games of the Tenth Olympiad, has 
Officially approved and accepted the 
men’s and women’s Mishawaka Rubber 
& Woolen Mfg. Co.’s (Ball Band) 
Locker Sandals for the American 
Olympic Men and Women’s Swimming 
Team, to be worn at the -Swimming 
Pool of the Games of the Tenth 
Olympiad to be held at Los Angeles, 
Cal., July 30 to Aug. 14, 1982. 

The sole is sponge rubber, thick and 
“cushiony” but light of weight. On 
the bottom is a layer of a new sole 
material that is lightweight, long wear- 
ing and does not slip on either wet or 
dry floors. Because of their all-rubber 
construction, the Locker Sandals are 
not damaged by water and can be read- 
ily sterilized. Wherever there is a 
club, gymnasium, swimming place or 
shower room, the Locker Sandal proves 
to be popular. 


Locker Sandal 


The committee has also officially ac- 
cepted the Olympic Parade shoe for 
male contestants—-which is a striking 
white and black sport oxford called the 
“Rockford” and manufactured by the 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
This Ball-Band oxford will be worn by 
male athletes in the parades that will 
feature the opening of the Olympic 
games. 


Olympic Parade 


The Rockford has a bleached white 
duck upper backed with drill. The 
contrasting trim includes black “wing 
style” toe tip, black imitation vamp stay 
and a back stay also in black. The 
white rubber sole has crepe knurling 
and a beveled heel. 


» ABOUT PEOPLE q 


Praeger Made President 


New York—The board of directors 
of the Vincent Horwitz Company, Inc., 
have announced the election of Leo F. 
Praeger as their president, succeeding 
the late Vincent Horwitz. 

Mr. Praeger has been associated 
with the. company in the capacity of 
director of sales. 
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Levy Brothers Incorporate 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Articles of incor. 
poration were filed at Frankfort, Ky,, 
July 7, for the house of Levy Broth- 
ers, Louisville, oldest and largest men’s 
clothing, shoe, hat and furnishings 
house in Kentucky or the South. Capi- 
tal stock is $500,000, and the incor- 
porators are president, Col. Fred Levy; 
vice-presidents, Arnold Levy and Sam 
L. Greenebaum; Stuart Levy, secre- 
tary; and James Levy, treasurer, 
These five men make up the board of 
directors, they having served in the 
same capacity in the old firm. 


Buys Shoes for McLellan 


New York—Jack Macht, for eight 
and a half years in complete charge 
of all buying and merchandising of 
shoes for the Charles Stores Company 
and recently in business for himself 
operating leased shoe departments, has 
been placed in charge ofe all buying 
and merchandising of shoes for the 
McLellan Stores Company. 

This chain has a total of 275 stores 
in all parts of the country and present 
plans contemplate the installation of 
complete shoe departments in most of 
the stores. Present plans also include 
the carrying of higher priced merchan- 
dise up to possibly $3. Arthur Frank- 
ford, also formerly connected with the 
Charles Stores Company for several 
years as Mr. Macht’s assistant, has 
joined him in the same capacity in the 
new organization. 


Baltimore Changes 


BALTIMORE—William B. Bass, who 
formerly held major positions with 
Stewart’s and William Hahn of Balti- 
more, has recently taken over the man- 
agement of the Baltimore store of A. 
S. Beck. 

Reading Shoe Market, Inc., operat- 
ing Mary Jane Stores, opened a branch 
store, 38 West Lexington Street, Balti- 
more, under the management of George 
R. Levin, formerly of the Allentown 
district offices. This store, which op- 
ened during the last days of June, is 
in the heart of the shopping district. 
The store is finished in white oak and 
of most modern design. 


Gelernter Leaves Wise 


New YorK—Mr. John D. Gelernter 
has resigned as Merchandise Manager 
of Wise Shoes Incorporated. Mr. 
Gelernter does not expect to announce 
his future plans until Fall. 

During the Summer months he plans 
to complete a manual of general retail 
merchandising. In the preparation of 
this manual Mr. Gelernter is drawing 
upon his experience of four years 
general merchandising work with Wise 
Shoes and his previous work as As- 
sistant General Merchandising Man- 
ager of Gimbels Downstairs store. 

During his work at Wise Shoes, Mr. 
Gelernter prepared a number of im- 
portant papers dealing with various 





aspects of merchandising. 
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..On the Selling End. 


News of the Travelers and Sales Activities 





Espey Heads Pacific Group 


L. H. Espey, of Portland, Oregon, 
was elected president of the Pacific 
Northwest Shoe Travelers’ Association 
at the annual meeting of the association 
held recently in that city. Tom Hole, 
of Seattle, was named vice-president, 
and Edward A. MacLean, secretary- 
treasurer. Headquarters of the asso- 
siation are in Room 506, 142 Broadway, 
Portland, where Secretary-Treasurer 
MacLean has his office. 

Keynote addresses stressed the im- 
portance of building a closer alliance 
with the retail merchant by rendering 
him a real service and cooperating with 
him in the solution of his problems. It 
is obvious, it was pointed out, that the 
individual will benefit more and more 
as this alliance becomes stronger. 


LaLonde with Green 


BostoN—Thomas J. LaLonde, for- 
merly of the firm of LaLonde & Clark, 
Rochester, N. Y., manufacturers of 
high-grade juvenile shoes, is now asso- 
ciated with the Green Shoe Manufac- 
turing Company of Boston. 

Mr. LaLonde’s years of experience in 
the styling and merchandising of juve- 
nile shoes will find expression in the 
already well-known line of Green juve- 
nile welts and silhou-welts. In addi- 
tion to assisting in the styling and 
merchandising, Mr. LaLonde will sell 
the Green line in several of the larger 
cities, principally through the Middle 
West. 


Emerson Retires 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—F rank H. Em- 
erson, president and general manager 
of the G. P. Crafts Company, having 
disposed of his holdings in the company 
to G. P. Crafts, has retired from the 
concern. Mr. Emerson has been con- 
nected with the company for thirty- 
seven years, and when it was incor- 
porated in 1906 he was made president 
and general manager, and continued in 
this capacity until his retirement on 
June 30, 19382. 


Harry Johansen, Jr., Promoted 


St. Louis.—Harry Barnes Johansen, 
son of Harry G. Johansen, president of 
Johansen Brothers Shoe Company, has 
been promoted from the sales staff to 
the position of assistant sales manager, 
taking on the additional duty of visiting 
Johansen and JoBo accounts with sales 
representatives. 

Barnes Shoe Company, the subsidiary 
Johansen factory making JoBo shoes, 
was named after Harry Barnes Johan- 
sen, a Yale University senior and a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the Army Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 


Wolfelt With Elco 


New York—Curt Wolfelt, formerly 
of Curt Wolfelt, Inc., has joined the 
organization of the Elco Shoe Manu- 
facturing Company of 47 West Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York City. Mr. 
Wolfelt, through the type of experi- 
ence that he has amassed in the shoe 
field and his wide and varied contacts, 
is well fitted to act as sales supervisor 
and head of the designing department. 


Show Lines in Atlanta 


ATLANTA, GA.— Representatives of 
the Roberts-Johnson-Rand Company 
and the Friedman and Shelby Company 
had displays at the Ansley Hotel in 
Atlanta during the week of June 27. 
The displays were put on, not only for 
the benefit of local merchants, but for 
that of buyers throughout the South- 
east, many of whom journeyed to At- 
lanta to make their Fall selections 
rather than take the longer trip to the 
northern and eastern shoe markets. 
Practically every style of footwear was 
shown in the displays. 


Moves to Minneapolis 


Fred Hardy, president of the Iowa 
Shoe Travelers Association, who has 
lived many years in Des Moines, will 
remove to Minneapolis to be nearer the 
center of his territory, which includes 
women’s shoes. 








Reward Offered 


NEw YorK—F. Hecht & Company, 
Inc., distributors of novelty leathers, 
44 Hast Thirty-second Street, New 
York City, have announced the offer- 
ing of a reward for any information 
leading to the recovery of merchan- 
dise stolen from their store. Over the 
holiday period of July 2-5, the prem- 
ises of the firm were entered and the 
invaders made off with a considerable 
quantity of imported leathers, princi- 
pally of a reptilian description. 
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Hosiery Mill Cancels Shutdown 


NEw York—The Interstate Hosiery 
Mills, makers of Finery Coral Band 
stockings, report that they will not 
shut down their mills for inventory 
the first of July as has been their cus- 
tom in other years. Ever since the 
first of the year all of their plants 
have been running night and day to 
keep up with the increased business 
which so far this month is over 50 per 
cent ahead of last June. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Women’s Shoes 





CUSHION SHOES 


FOR WOMEN 
THE JOHN EBBERTS SHOE CO., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Both lines carried in stock. 


FOR MEN 
J. P. SMITH SHOE CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 











STETSON-ABBOTT SHOE CONT 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND CATALOG ate 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Ballet Slippers 





In Stock Black Kid 
Ballet Right and Left 
Last 
Ladies’ $1.20 pair 
Misses’ $1.15 pair 
Childs’ $1.10 pair 
BLOG SHOE CO., INC. 
147 Duane Street 
New York City 
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WHERE TO BUY 
W ork Shoes 
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2 MAIN STREET 
a WILTON. MAINE 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Shoe Accessories 
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EVER-READY, the Pad 
That Stops the Pinch 
Insist upon Ever-Ready felt skived 
vamp bite pads. Cost no more than 


cept substitution or imitation. 
Mid. by 


Security Shoe Findings Mfg. Co. 


327 West Monroe Street Chicago, Ill. 








WHERE TO BUY 
Sandals 





Soft Soles — Hard Soles 
for men, women, children, boys and 
misses. Nice clean merchandise at 
prices that afford you a fair profit. 
Actually SLIPPERS THAT SELL. 
Samples on request. 


VINCENT HORWITZ CO., Inc. 








64-76 W. 23rd New York City 





Ni nin eid 


WHERE TO BUY 


Men’s and Women’s 
Slippers 





W. S. CHASE & SONS, INC. 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 
Genuine Handturned 
Leather-lined kid Mule 
Patent-Red - Blue- Tan. 
Price $1.20 
Men's Leather - lined 


In Stock Eid fllopers. Price 








Men’s Hand Turned Slippers 


ROMEOS EVERITS OPERAS 
ALL LEATHERS $1.85 AND UP 
GOLDEN BROWN KID—IN STOCK 


ROTH SHOE COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS 
50 N. FOURTH ST. PHILADELPHIA 








QUALITY TURN 
D’ORSAYS 


All Colers A & © In Steck 
te Retall at $2.00 
Write for cotelogue 
FREEMAN-THOMPSON 
SHOE COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minacests 





O° KUSH-IN-EZE” @ 


REGISTERED 
Hand-turned house shoes with 
all that any woman desires in a 
shoe of this type. All sizes and 

= widths in 
stock, Thirty 


numbers.— 
Send for Catalog 








$2. 
VAUGHAN-TOWLE CO. 
Q cuivensen on a nae oes CO.) Q 








» TRADE DOINGS 4 


New Company Opens 
for Business 


CLEVELAND—The Lyon Shoe Co., a 
new corporation, has opened for busi- 
ness with a general line of shoes at 
15111 St. Clair Avenue. Principals of 
the company are Sam J. Weisblatt and 
Louis Gross. 


Tax Refund Ordered 


BosTON—The sum of $443,367.61 will 
be added to the treasury of the Amer- 
ican Hide & Leather Company by a de- 
cision of the United States Court of 
Claims, which has ordered the govern- 
ment to refund over-payment of Fed- 
eral taxes in that amount. On this sum, 
the court rules, the Treasury Depart- 
ment must also pay interest computed 
at 6 per cent on $287,859.02 from De- 
cember 15, 1919, “to such dates as the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue may 
determine”; and on $155,508.59, simi- 
larly computed from September 16, 
1919. The decision was handed down 
recently following a hearing on the 
mandate of the Supreme Court revers- 
ing a previous decision of the Court of 
Claims. There had previously been 
another refund of $94,835.16, plus in- 
terest. 


New Dayton Store 


Dayton, OH1I0—Thomas J. Harvey 
will open for business about June 25, 
Room No. 102, Industrial Building. 
He will feature J. J. Grover Shoe 
Company’s lines. 


Vulcan Plants Merge 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO—Col. A. L. Mer- 
cer, president of the Vulcan Corpo- 
ration, announced that the two plants 
of the company in Portsmouth would 
be merged, with operations of both 
units continued at the Third and Jef- 
ferson Street plant. The plant at Sec- 
ond and Massie Streets will be discon- 
tinued. The move was made in the in- 
terest of economy as saving in over- 
head is the paramount thing at this 
time, so Colonel Mercer declared. 

Colonel Mercer also announced that 
the rumor that the Vulcan Corporation 
would discontinue the manufacture of 
golf clubs is erroneous. It arose, he 
believes, from the orders given to close 
out existing stocks of clubs at bargain 
prices to clear the way for the new line 
of clubs, soon to be on the market. 


Louis Greenberg Promoted 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Louis Green- 
berg, for many years manager of Wm. 
Hahn’s Baltimore branch and for the 
last two years in charge of the A. S. 
Beck store in Baltimore, has been pro- 
moted to the larger Beck branch in 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Greenberg has 
a host of friends in both cities. 
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Earlier Closing Adopted 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—By the unani- 
mous action of members of the Mer. 
chant’s Association, shoe stores will 
follow the custom of closing at 5 
o’clock in the afternoon the first five 
business days of the week throughout 
July and August. 

The movement will begin Tuesday, 
July 5, and will continue through Fri- 
day, Sept. 2. The 5 o’clock closing 
hour applies to the first five days of 
the week and does not include Satur- 
day. 

Inasmuch as practically all stores in 
the entire downtown district will close, 
it is believed not necessary this year 
to distribute window cards to that 
effect. 


California Trade News 


San FRaAncisco.—In Martinez, Cal., 
Feigenberg Bros. have purchased the 
Dahlstrom Shoe Store from J. Dahl- 
strom. In San Jose, a recent fire which 
damaged the 193 So. First Street struc- 
ture caused considerable smoke and 
water damage to the Walk-Over Shoe 
Store. 

In Marysville, A. B. Madden has 
purchased Potter’s Shoe Store at 230 
D Street. In Crescent City, Frank W. 
Stary is opening a new shoe and 
hosiery store. In Sacramento, the 
Moss Stores, Ltd., at 906 K Street 
have added a shoe department to their 
hosiery and glove store. 


“Wigwam” for Youngsters 


NEW ORLEANS, La.—“The Wigwam,” 
new children’s shoe department of 
Meyer Israel & Co., Inc., has just been 
opened. It is decorated in “Wild 
West” style with paintings of cowboys 
and Indians, benches and furniture 
made to represent animals, etc. C. 
Parks is the manager. Poll Parrot 
shoes are being featured. 

The new department is on the fourth 
floor. Mayer Israel also operates 
men’s and ladies’ shoe departments. 


Night Shift in Williams 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO—The plant of 
the Williams Manufacturing Co. was 
closed July 1 and reopened July 5, 
which is the first time that the plant 
was closed for six months. It is an- 
nounced that night shifts are being 
used at the plant to speed up pro- 
duction. 


Installs Foot Comfort Service 


BRooOKLYN—Comf-O-Pedic Shop, Irv- 
ing B. Plotkin proprietor, of 298 Liv- 
ingston Street, Brooklyn, has announced 
the addition of a complete Dr. Scholl’s 
Foot Comfort Service, withe experts 
permanently in attendance. Mr. Plot- 
kin was for 14 years manager in the 
store of M. J. Pass, in Sutter Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 
eT OT 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Sport Footwear 
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Many Pay Tribute 
to Harry F. Baker 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26] 


years ago, he was elected secretary of 
that organization, with an office in the 
Marbridge Building, where he devoted 
part of his time to the interests of the 
shoe traveling fraternity in the Greater 
City. 

After living for some time in New 
York, Mr. Baker moved to Ridgefield 
about ten years ago. He became presi- 
dent of the Ridgefield Republican Club 
and a member of the Bergen County 
Republican Committee. He had been 
police recorder there since Jan. 1, 1930. 
He belonged to the University of Mich- 
igan Union and the University of 
Michigan Alumni Association of New 
York. 

Mr. Baker is survived by his widow, 
the former Agnes Smith; a daughter, 
Miss Evanor Baker, and by three sons, 
Kirkhope, Jerome and Robert A. Baker. 


Checking “Fraudulent Sales” 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44] 


‘Closing Out Sale License,’ or he may 
make a check and verify the items of 
merchandise sold during the sale, and 
it shall be unlawful for any person to 
whom a ‘Closing Out Sale License’ 
has been issued to fail or refuse to 
give the City Comptroller or any per- 
son designated by him for that pur- 
pose all the facts connected with the 
stock on hand or the proper informa- 
tion of goods sold, or any other infor- 
mation that he may require in order 
to make a thorough investigation of 
all phases connected with the sale.” 
“Section 270. The provisions of 
the next preceding three sections 
shall not be applicable to trustees 
in bankruptcy, executors, adminis- 
trators, receivers or public officers 
acting under judicial process.” 


Section 2. Any person violating or 
failing to comply with any of the pro- 
visions of this ordinance shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof shall be pun- 
ished by a fine in any sum not ex- 
ceeding Three Hundred Dollars 
($300.00), or by imprisonment in the 
city jail for a period not exceeding 
ninety (90) days, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment. 
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Alfred W. Copland Dies 


New YorkK—Alfred W. Copland, of 
1354 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
president of the Crescent Shoe Com- 
pany, 131 Duane Street, New York 
City, died suddenly, June 30, at the 
Rockaway Beach Hospital of a heart 
attack. 





Alfred W. Copland 


Mr. Copland, who was 55 years old, 
was stricken the night before while on 
the way to his country home at Nepon- 
sit, L. I., and was removed to the hos- 
pital. He was chairman of the shoe 
industry committee of the New York 
Credit Men’s Association, a member of 
Cassia Lodge, F. and A. M. and Temple 
Shaari Zedek and was prominent in 
Jewish charitable circles in Brooklyn. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Helen F. Copland; two daughters, Adel 
and Shirley, and two sons, Milton and 
Robert Copland. 


Albert H. Kertscher 


RAVENNA, OHIO— Albert H. Kert- 
scher, 50, prominent shoe merchant, is 
dead at his home in that city following 
a two months’ illness. 

Following his graduation from Ra- 
venna high school in 1902 he became 
identified with the F. P. Chapman shoe 
store, of which he later became pro- 
prietor. 

His widow and one son _ survive. 
Burial was made in Ravenna. 


Henry L. Manss 


CINCINNATI,—Harry L. Manss, 67, 
retired shoe manufacturer died Sunday 
June 26 at his home Broadway Hotel. 

Manss was at one time president 
of the Manss Shoe Manufacturing 
Company Seventh and Sycamore Sts. 
He helped organize the Cincinnati 
Bank and Trust Company on Eight 
St. and State Ave. and was one of its 
vice-presidents. He also was associated 
with the late James P. Orr and Clif- 
ford Shinkle in a company which 
purchased the Greenwood Building 
Sixth and Vine Sts. of which Manss 
was manager for a number of years. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Children’s Footwear 





163 NUMBERS IN STOCK 
520 SIZES AND WIDTHS. NEW CATALOG 


SHOE MFG.CO. 


MILWAUKEE.wWIS. 


| LANE BROS. CO., Boston, Mass. | 
NEW ENGLAND STATES DISTRIBUTORS 











WORLN'c raraTES! 
-RLD'S GREATEP 
- z 
SALTH SHOE? 


Patented Construction Features 


lo fo (cl a6 


q L 


Marathon Shoe Co; 


WAUSAU, WISCONS 


MORYACT Y By 





ACROBAT 


PATENTED 


SANDALS 


First Choice Everywhere 


SHAFT PIERCE SHOE CO. 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 











SPORTINBAK 


FLEXIBLE 
ANKLE SUPPORT 
SHOE 


Assures correct ankle posture by 
a new, patented construction ap- 
proved by orthopedic specialists 
and parents. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES 
IN-STOCK 
PATENT ... . WHITE 
J EY... . COFFEE 
LIGHT SMOKE 
2 to 6 $1.35 6 to 8 $1.55 


EPHRATA SHOE CO., Inc. 
EPHRATA, PA. 








SHOW CARDS THAT 


te) 





JULY 


Do You Ever Wonder What Your 
Window-Shopper Is Thinking? 


You can double the pulling value of your windows with Recorder 
Display Cards and Price Tickets, because they guide the think- 
ing of your window-shopper. 

People don’t buy until they want or need your merchandise. CELEBRATE / 
Appeal to that want on a basis of service, quality, personal satis- ae 
faction with the purchase. So-called cut prices, bargain prices, these style 
sales prices (except for broken sizes) have the effect of creating rte rhs 
doubt as to the value offered in your window-shoppers’ minds. 


Women do compare values, usually in three stores—and the 

e 

“cheapest” doesn’t get more than a 50-50 break. An even bet 

is no bet. White board; design in red 
and blue; text in black. 


Make your merchandise attractive in display—use Recorder 
cards for color and to talk your store service—and your businss JULY CARDS 
Complete Texts 


will improve. 
— — sent on request: 
4 cards—Women’s Shoes 
2 cards—Men’s Shoes 


: ; ae 
Each month’s set of cards is colorful, artistic, with die-cut top, 1 card—Children’s Shoes 
1 card—Hosiery 


with hand-lettered selling messages, making it comparatively a 6 cards—On Store Service, 
simple matter to make the window trim fairly alive with your Pisiatle “sardy.-O0s. cach 
Without text—35c. each 


hearty invitation to come inside. 
Special Introductory Service 
3 cards, with 50 blank tickets 














Recorder Show Cards double the value of your window dis- 
plays! without card holders at $1.50 
per month 
On Annual Contract—Two 


Complete Service Sent on Request for Inspection and Trial Holders Supplied 








Attractive, 
Colorful 
Hand-Lettered 
Price Tickets 


In all denomination 
and blanks 
D—Modernistic 3-Wny, two 
tone, Purple with gold 
edge or red with black 
edge, on white 
6 dozen, $1.25 
12 dozen, $2.00 


All other price thekets Min 
trated are in two or more 
colors, except ‘‘Il.'’ whi 
is plain buff. 

6 dozen, 80.55 

12 dozen, $1.50 
I—Adjustable clips for pete 

tickets. 

% gross, $2.25 

1 gross, $4.04) 
K—Shoe Carton ‘lickets 

$1.25 per 500 

$2.25 per 100" 

MANY OTHER 

PRICE TICKETS 

IN S'roO 

















cK 
ALSO: Profit Charis Dall) 
Stock Record, and !*innnelal 
Record Systems. f 
Samples. 


Check with Order— 
Please 


oO Pp R ’ For odd price ticke! 

eats 4 Fe inations not in stock 
cae” : "| hand lettered, 15¢ 1° 
additional. 











FREE—A Profit Chart, pocket size, with each order of (24 doz.) price tickets; clips or carton tickets. 
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MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 





MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 








Relieve Tight Vamps 


on pumps and strap slippers; also ease 
oe seams on men's oxfords and women’s 


VAMP EASER 


Trade Mark 
Pat. No. 1,855,693 


Eliminates Binding at Instep 


Removes pressure from corns and bunions 
without stretching shoe elsewhere. No strain 
on stitching. 

This remarkable machine is sent on ten day 
trial to responsible merchants. - 


Vamp Easer Co. G04, Dentinnas St. 





PRICE NOW ONLY 89.50 F.0.B. Chicago. 
Salesmen—Write for particulars 








SHOE CARTON LABEL 
SPECIALISTS 
a a) 


||| THE AMERICAN PRINTING ©” LABEL CO.| 
YP 314-316 E121 St. CINCINNATILOHIO._| 


fs ae 
| hte Now fot Samples 








Dramatize Use in Windows 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32] 


priately combined with the Summer 
colors of costumes. The window was a 
producer as far as business is concerned 
and everybody was well pleased with its 
effect. 

“The other window illustrated is, I 
believe, one of the most effective mer- 
chandising windows ever employed by 
a shoe store. The comment is caused 
was quite unusual. This window was 
constructed as follows: 

“We had curved frames made of very 
light wood in the form of triangles. 
These were covered with beaver board 
in back and on the sides with a light, 
flexible illustration board. The tops 
were covered with a metal screen on 
which were secured sheets of colored 
gelatine. The upper opening shown in 
the left of the picture was lined with 
apple green duvetyne. From left to 
right the remaining openings were 
lined with duvetyne of the following 
respective shades: magenta, orchid, 
white, blue and apple green. The en- 
tire window was then painted black, 
except where these openings were 
fixed, with a regular display paint. 
The gelatines were of the same color 
as the lining of the openings and over 
each triangle hung a 250 watt bulb. 
This arrangement produced the desired 
lighting effect. The shoes were shown 
in beautifully carved wooden hands, 
fixed to the base of each triangle. 
Each shoe harmonized in color with 
the background of its opening. 

“Summarizing what I consider to be 
the prime factors of successful win- 
dow display, first, the style of shoe to 
be shown must be considered. Then, the 
background for the merchandise must 
be determined. For flat, horizontal dis- 
plays, the background should loom large, 
in the form of a sketch or scene illus- 





trating the function of the shoe or 
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A Community Promotion Plan 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46] 


remember, there are ‘no strings’ to 
PAMPA DAY— it’s FREE.” 

We merchants are not under any ob- 
ligations whatsoever. The newspaper 
arranged with both theatres here to put 
on the free morning show. In this way 
it does not conflict with the regular 
showing, which starts at one o’clock. 
Everyone is admitted free to either 
show in both theatres between the 
hours of 9:30 and 10:30 a. m. No 
tickets of admission are necessary. 

Both theatres here donated the shows 
gratis to the newspaper, and on check- 
ing up I found that both shows had one 
of the nicest business days after the 
free shows that they had enjoyed for 
a long time. So you see the theatres 
profit by a lot of people coming to 
town also. The shows are all over by 
11:30 and at 12 noon there is a band 
concert which lasts an hour. 

The newspaper paid the orchestra 
$5.00 for their time plus a story on the 
front page about their dance in the 
evening. I talked to the manager of 
the dance hall, and he told me that 
he also had a record day. He states 
that he saw a great many people in 
his hall that he has never seen before, 
and he is sure that he received a lot 








dramatizing in some way the color 
value. If the display is a vertical one, 
the background should be plain, subor- 
dinated to the actual arrangement of 
merchandise, which, of course, is al- 
ways the most important element in the 
exhibit. 

Color combinations should be care- 
fully planned, as they will often deter- 
mine the final effectiveness of the pres- 
entation. Then, the architectural com- 
position of the display—the distribution 
of mass and line and their inter-rela- 
tions—these must be planned in such a 
way as to be effective without distract- 
ing attention from the shoes them- 
selves. With these factors borne in 
mind, the displayman should be able to 
create good displays consistently, dis- 
plays which will bring the customers 
into the store and make them buy 
shoes.” 
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of good advertising for his ballroom. 

After the concert, at one o’clock 
sharp, ‘a drawing was held. The num- 
bered tickets were given to merchants 
free by the newspaper which told ev- 
eryone, young and old, to go to every 
store in Pampa and ask for a ticket. 
They did not have to buy anything to 
receive these tickets. Everything con- 
nected with Pampa Day was free, and 
no catches or tricks of any kind. 

Each merchant, if he wanted to, gave 
merchandise to be raffled off. The mer- 
chandise was given to the person hold- 
ing the lucky number, in the form of a 
letter which informed him to go to the 
store in person and he would receive 
the prize free. The grocery stores gave 
coffee and flour, beans, soup, potatoes, 
etc. There are 25 grocery stores in 
Pampa, and they all participated. The 
other stores gave shoes, shirts, hosiery 
and whatever they happened to be sell- 
ing. 

You can readily see that there were 
prizes worth winning. And the visitors 
didn’t have to spend a cent. Just come 
to town and have a big time absolutely 
FREE. 

We had two drawings, one at one 
o’clock and the other at four o’clock. 
The drawings were held downtown, and 
they kept the people in town all day 
long. In the evening there was a dance, 
and that ended the day. 

The entire cost to the newspaper was 
$10.00; $5.00 was for the orchestra and 
$5.00 was for the printing of tickets. 

If you can show the people that you 
are not trying to sell them anything, 
they will come to town for a good time. 
Pampa Day brought a lot of people to 
Pampa; the streets were crowded all 
day long. Every store showed a little 
increase for that day. 

So good were the results that we are 
going to put it on every month. Next 
month the newspaper is going to run a 
special section with real hot bargains 
from every store. The prizes will still 
be given away free, and we will con- 
tinue the free shows. Pampa Day will 
grow each month, when people realize 
that it is just what we say it is—“‘Come 
to Pampa for a real good time, free.” 
It will build good-will for the town, 
make for good business, and give the 
merchant an extra Saturday in the 
month. 


All in the Way Shoes Fit 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36] 


department makes what he considers a 
fair and equitable adjustment. Any 
loss that he takes is charged against 
his department. If the customer is still 
dissatisfied she or he is asked to sug- 
gest a perfectly satusfactory adjust- 
ment. If this is within reason, it is 
given; if unreasonable, I feel we are 
better off without a customer like that 
and stick to the first offer made. 

“Our advertising slogan, “It’s all in 
the way shoes fit,” is known around 
here as being descriptively true. It 
goes hand-in-hand with quality and ser- 
vice for which the store is recognized. 
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Discontinues Wednesday 
Closing 


CANTON, OHI0—Retail shoe stores in 
Canton will close during the summer 
months at 5.30 instead of 6 o’clock. 
There will be no half holidays Wednes- 





days as in former years. The six 

o’clock closing will return after 

Sept. 1. 

Baltimore Store Burns 
BALTIMORE, Mp.—The Boot Shop. 


operated at 9 West Lexington Street, 
Baltimore, Md., by R. R. Swain, was 
destroyed by fire resulting in loss to 
stock, fixtures and building, at several 
thousand dollars. For a time the fire 
threatened to spread to other estab- 
lishments in the block, which are pre- 
ponderately engaged in the retail shoe 
business. The O’Neill Co., shoe shop 
and Wyman’s shoe shop are in close 
proximity. However, the prompt action 
of the Baltimore Fire Department 
prevented the blaze from spreading 
and virtually all damage was confined 
to Swain’s Boot Shop. 





Goldenberg’s Opens Branches 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Goldenberg’s, Inc., 
of Baltimore, Md., whose main store 
is at 601 S. Broadway, who are sub- 
stantial retail outlets for low priced 
footwear for men, women and children, 
have opened two stores in as many 
new locations and plan a third. A 
store has been opened at 734-38 Wash- 
ington Boulevard and 449-451 N. Gay 
Street, where the building formerly 
used by Lauer’s Department Store 
is occupied. A third new location will 
be at 5510 Harford Road, which will be 
opened following construction of a 
building at an estimated cost of $10,- 
000. ‘The concern operates a depart- 
ment store business featuring merchan- 
dise in the low priced field. 





Blum Store Quits 


BELLAIRE, OnI0O—S. H. Blum, of the 
Blum department store, stated that 
“the lease under which the Blum store 
is operating expires Aug. 31 and as 
satisfactory arrangements cannot be 
made for continuing the lease, it was 
decided to sell out all merchandise and 
quit business at the present location.” 
The Blum store operates a large shoe 
department. ' 

















They Shall Not Pass—OUT 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23] 


2. “Is there anything I can do for 
you?” 

3. “Do you wish to be waited on?” 

4, “Do you wish attention?” 

5. “Can I sell you something?” 

6. “You wouldn’t care for this, would. 
you?” 

Any of these bad forms indicate 
laziness, disinterest or stupidity and 
encourage a negative reply. 

The slogan that all salesclerks should 
adopt in a shoe department is, ‘““Mea- 
sure your customer’s feet every time”! 
it is inadvisable to take the size in 
the customer’s shoe, as her size varies 
as to the lasts of manufacturers. It 
is equally inadvisable to ask the cus- 
tomer her size because she very often 
does not know her exact size. A time 
study was made of salesclerks who did 
not measure customer’s feet and who 
proceeded to bring out wrong sizes. 
It was found that the selling time in- 
volved in the sales was eighty per 
cent greater than in the case of those 
salesclerks who measure the customer’s 
feet before going to the stock for shoes. 

In measuring the customer’s feet the 
salesclerk should have her stand in her 
stocking feet on the floor and then 
measure her feet. The reason for 
making the customer stand is that her 
feet will elongate to the size she really 
requires when standing or walking. 
The technique of measuring is based 
on the type of shoe being sold. If 
the shoe is a “turn sole” manufactured 
shoe, then the salesclerk should add 
two and one-half sizes to the number 
the foot measures on the measuring 
stick. If the shoe is a “welt” type, 
then three sizes are added to the mea- 
surements of the stick. 

This method of measurement is used 
in selling all types of women’s shoes. 
For example, if a woman’s foot mea- 
sures four and one-half on the stick 
and turn soles are being sold, the size 
to get for the customer would be 
seven, in a welt it would be seven and 
one-half. It is interesting to note that 
the salesclerk does not measure the 
width, but must judge the width when 
he is measuring the length. There are 
several recent inventions being sold 
that will measure width in shoes, but 
they have not as yet been generally 
adopted by shoe retailers. 

The normal foot does not present 
any problem in measuring or fitting. 
It is the weak arch and flat foot that 
cause trouble for the customer and 
salesclerk. The salesclerk can easily de- 
termine a flat pair of feet by placing 
his index finger and thumb at the ball 
and heel of the foot respectively. If 
the feet flatten out under gentle pres- 
sure they have fallen arches. Another 
effective test is that of the salesclerk 
placing his finger under the ball of the 
foot and determining if there is a cal- 
lous. The feet that have callouses in- 
dicate a fallen metatarsal arch and 
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corrective shoes should be recom- 
mended instead of “turn” shoes which 
do not give the arch support. -It is 
important in studying the feet that a 
salesclerk note if the toes are short or 
long, if the heel is narrow in propor- 
tion to the toes and if the instep is high 
or low, because the type of shoes that 
a customer should wear can be cor- 
rectly determined. . 

Women who have arch trouble should 
always insist upon a “welt” shoe for 
their feet. In a welt shoe, the sole 
is made of two thin layers of leather. 
The upper is attached to the inner 
sole, and the inner sole is attached to 
a welt (a welt is a narow strip of 
leather). The welt and the bottom sole 
are stitched together. The reasons why 
this type of shoe is best are because: 

1. The sole is heavy and one wearing 
them is not bothered by pebbles or 
hard sidewalks. 

2. Feet are prevented from being cal- 
loused because of the strong shank 
and arch support. 

38. They retain their shape and long 
walking will not affect them because of 
their sturdy build. 

4, Heat from the pavements does not 
penetrate the soles quickly. 

The types of foot troubles that are 
characteristic of women’s feet are 
bunions, hammer toes, fallen arches, 
large big toe joints, short wide feet, 
narrow heels and high insteps and weak 
metatarsal arches. Corrective shoes 
are made on combination lasts so that 
the heel and toe parts are molded 
separately. 

The care taken in the handling of 
merchandise in the presence of the 
customer impresses upon her the value 
of the-shoes. It is not the best selling 
psychology to bring out the most ex- 
pensive or inexpensive shoes first. The 
customer may feel that there are only 
two prices in the stock. If the sales- 
clerk, on the other hand, shows the 
customer medium priced shoes she can 
ask for a more or less expensive pair, 
but if the low or expensive shoe is 
shown she will become discouraged or 
embarrassed and will not buy and 
perhaps never return to the store. The 
salesclerk should concentrate on one 
price range in order to avoid any con- 
fusion on the part of the customer. 
The number of shoes that ought to be 
brought out to the customer the first 
time should be limited to three pairs, 
but never a single pair. The customer 
is allowed, in this way, a choice with 
three pairs and at the same time feels 
that the store or department is well 
stocked. 

When a salesclerk has brought out 
the merchandise and is showing it to 
the customer he should “drive home” 
his selling points while he places the 
shoes on her feet. The salesclerk should 
insist upon the customer looking at the 
shoes in a mirror. The most important: 
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selling points to drive home are: 1. 
Durability of the shoes; 2. Style time- 
liness; 8. Color harmony; 4. Heel 
height; 5. Leather; 6. Suitability for 
eccasion; 7. Suitability for foot; 8. 
Value of the shoes. 

The most difficult part of the sale is 
the closing, whereby the customer pays 
or orders the shoes sent and leaves the 
department. The salesclerk should re- 
main courteous throughout his customer 
contact. He shoud never neglect to 
thank the customer, nor forget to ex- 
press the hope of continuous satisfac- 
tion with the shoes and of giving ser- 
vice to the customer in the future. 
If the customer does not purchase, how- 
ever, the salesclerk should not disclose 
disappointment or frigidity to the cus- 
tomer, but express regret at not being 
able to satisfy her and the hope that 
she will return again to see new 
numbers. 


Patience and Experience 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40] 


originally arrrived at, a second coat 
will do the job and then if there are 
problems on proportion of colors to mix 
in order that a more difficult one be 
arrived at, the one who would do the 
work can obtain from any artists’ sup- 
ply shop a chart on “color mixing” that 
outlines some of the fundamental rules 
of the work. One of the most difficult 
colors, and it really seems to be the 
one difficult color or blend of colors, is 
dark blue. Invariably, dark blue will 
strike off with a green or purple under- 
tone. When we hear the customer men- 
tion Royal Blue, we barely escape a 
nervous breakdown, for that one color 
is the most troublesome of all. When 
it is convenient to sidestep it we do 
so by having the customer know the 
risk involved and compromising on a 
dark blue or one that is darker than 
Royal. 

The mechanical requirements of all 
this interesting work include a_ set 
of camel’s hair brushes that range from 
%in. wide to the smaller sizes, a size- 
able bottle of “diluter,” or in our case 
a quantity of denatured alcohol, with a 
complete set of the primary colors in 
individual bottles accessible and prop- 
erly labeled. Brushes must be cleaned 
by washing in alcohol after every job. 


Parr Bros. Quit 


NEW PHILADELPHIA, 
Brothers, retail shoe merchants, with 
a store at 113 High Avenue, announce 
they will discontinue business, follow- 
ing a stock disposal sale which is now 


OHIO — Parr 


in progress. Store is one of the oldest 
in this section. 

Following closing out of stock, Eckert 
Shoe Store reorganization will take 
place and a new Eckert store will be 
opened, according to announcement by 
Ed A Eckert. Store has been in exist- 
ence here for more than 60 years. 
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TO MANUFACTURERS AND 
WHOLESALERS :— 


RECORDER Subscribers daily ask us where 
to buy certain shoes and many other items 
connected with the operation of their stores. 
Following are some of the inquiries received 
this week. 


Parties interested in supplying these wants 
should address The Inquiry Dept., BOOT & 
SHOE RECORDER, 239 West 39th St., New 

ork, N. Y. 


The RECORDER however will forward all 
letters and catalogs received from manu- 
facturers promptly to the inquirers. Please 
refer to code identifying number. 


N 1111. All metal shoe rack to retail at 


N 1112. Children’s shoes to retail from 
$1.95 to $2.95. 


1113. Men’s and women’s white shoes 
in cloth and combinations. 


1114. Women’s high style novelties to 
retail at $5.85. 


1115. Popular priced line of growing 
girls’ footwear. 


1116. Women’s novelty shoes to retail 
at $2.95 and $3.95. 


1117. Boys’ oxfords in black and tan 
elk to retail from $2.75 to $3.00. 


1118. High shoes for bus drivers, police- 
men, etc., to be worn with put- 
tees. 


1119. Women’s black pullman slippers. 
1120. Gummed woven labels. 


1121. Women’s popular priced sandals 
in white and colors. 


1122. Men’s woven sandals. 


1123. Women’s jodphur riding boots— 
popular priced and high grade. 


1124. Plans for: remodeling a store. 
1125. Floor covering. 
1126. Lighting of windows and interiors. 


1127. Men’s and women’s orthopedic 
shoes to retail from $9.00 to 
$10.00. 
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1128. Backgrounds and window decora- 
tions. 


Shoe ornaments. 

Shoe cabinets. 

Bathroom mules. 

Rubber arch appliances. 

Boys’ cowboy boots. 

Growing girls’ sport boots. 
Children’s hosiery to retail at 25c. 





For Your Convenience We List the 
Following: 


Arch Appliances 
Advertising Mat Service 
Bath Room Mules 

Beach Sandals 

Boys’ Division, State Grade: 


Dancing shoes 
Skating shoes 
Slippers 


Bookkeeping Systems 
Book. on Leather Industry (Free) 
Book on Rubber Industry (Free) 
Cash Carrier Systems 
Cash Registers 
Children’s Division, State Grade: 
Barefoot Sandals 
Dancing shoes 
Infants’ moccasins 
Orthopedic 
Soft soles 
Chiropody Schools 
Dye Manufacturers 
Floor Coverings and Plans 
Foot Measuring Devices 
Handbags to Match Footwear 


Hosiery: State Grade 
Children’s 
Men’s 
Women’s 
Labels: 
Carton 
Woven 
Lighting: 
Interior 
Windows 


List of Union Stamp Factories 
Men’s Division, State Grade: 


Army shoes 

Cowboy boots 

Field boots 

High cut shoes 
Moccasins 

Safety shoes 

White canvas shoes 
Work shoes 





1136. Store fronts. 

1137. X-Ray shoe fitting machine. 
1138. Beach sandals. 

1139. Chiropody schools. 
1140. Foot measuring devices. 
1141. Low priced hosiery. 
1142. Store seating. 

1143. Store shelving. 

1144. Fitting stools. 

1145. Shoe dressings and dyes 
1146. Shoe display fixtures. 
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Slippers: 


Tap dancing 
Wool 


Active Sports Shoes: 
Aviation 
Basket ball 
Baseball 
Bowling 
Boxin; 
Campin 
Footbal 
Fishing 
Golf 
Gymnasium 
Hunting 
Riding 
Soccer 
Tennis 
Track 
Rubber Goods 
Resident Buyers 
Riding Boot Accessories 
Store Fronts 
Store Equipment: 
Store seating plans 
Show cases 
Ladders 
Shelving 
Valances 
X-Ray machines 
Foot rests for shine stands 
Fitting stools 
Mirrors 
Stock Cartons 


Shoe Laces 

Signs, Electric 

Stock Keeping Systems 
Souvenirs: 


Books 
Dolls and doll shoes 
General souvenirs 

Shoe Cabinets 

Shoe Dressings and Dyes 

Shoe Findings 

Shoe Heels 

Shoe Ornaments 

Shoe Trees 

Spats 

Trade Mark Directory of Shoes, ete. 

($1.00) 


Vamp Rollers and Stretchers 


Women’s Division: 
Ballet 


Tap 
Resslan boots 
Dancing sandals 
Camping boots 
Orthopedic shoes 
Riding boots 
Sport moccasins 
Sport shoes 
Party Slippers 
House Slippers 
Windows: 
Corrugated decorative paper 
Clips for price tickets 
Backgrounds 
Display art panels 
Floral decorations 
Reflectors 
Display fixtures, shoes 
Display fixtures, hosiery 
Price tickets 
Show card service 
Arch Support Shoe Stands 


Dancing— 
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